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WILLIAM HOGARTH 



BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES 




R. WALPOLE, in the following 
note, is willing to expose the in- 
delicacy of the Flemish painters, 
whom he styles " the writers of 
farce and editors of burlesque 
nature, the Tom Browns of the 
mob," by comparing it with the purity of Ho- 
garth. "When they attempt humour/ 1 he says, 
"it is by making a drunkard vomit; they take 
evacuations for jokes ; and when they make us 
sick, think they make us laugh. A boor hugging 
a frightful frow is a frequent incident, even in the 
works of Teniers. If there were painters on 
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2 WILLIAM HOGARTH 

the Alps, I suppose they would exhibit Mars and 
Venus with a conjunction of swelled throats."* 

"Shall we proceed/' adds Mr. Steevens, 
44 to examine whether the scenes painted by 
our countryman are wholly free from the same 
indelicacies? In one plate of Hudibras, where 
he encounters a Skimmington, a man is busily 
employed against the end of a house, while a 
taylor's wife is most significantly attending to the 
dirty process. In another plate to the same work, 
a boy is making water into the shoe of Ralpho, 
while the widow is standing by. This incident 
was repeated by our artist in his second plate 
of The Twies.-f Another boy, in The Enraged 
Musician, is easing nature by the same mode: 
and a little miss is looking earnestly on the 
operation. In The March to Finchley, a diseased 
soldier has no better employment ; and a woman 
is likewise staring at him out of a window. 

* " I cannot deny myself the pleasure," Mr. Walpole adds, 
" of observing, that we actually possess a painter who, finishing 
as exquisitely as the Flemish, is a true master of comic nature. 
Need I say his name is Zoffani." — Works, 4to, vol. iil, p. 454. 

f Engraved in 1763, though it remained unpublished till 1790. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 3 

This circumstance did not escape the observation 
of Rouquet the enameller, whose remarks on the 
plates of our artist I shall have more than once 
occasion to introduce. 'Some details of this 
excellent picture,' says he, 'present objects that 
are perhaps more fitted for painting than written 
description. How is it that the ears are chaster 
than the eyes ? Is it not because one may look 
at certain objects in a painting and pretend not 
to see them ; and that one cannot so easily hear 
some obscenity and feign not to hear it? The 
detail of which I would speak is, however, not of 
much consequence; it is the case of a soldier to 
whom the journey to Montpelier would be more 
suitable than that to Scotland. Love has caused 
him a wound, &c/ Was this occurrence delicate 
or precious enough to deserve such frequency of 
repetition ? In the burlesque, Paul before Felix, 
when the High-Priest applies his fingers to his 
nose, we have reason to imagine that his manoeu- 
vre was in consequence of some offensive escape 
during the terrors of the Proconsul of Judea, 
who, as is here represented, conveys no imperfect 
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4 WILLIAM HOGARTH 

image of a late Lord Mayor at the time of the 
riots in London. Can any man be said to have 
discountenanced an idea which he keeps alive by 
imitation ? In this last instance, indeed, I ought 
to have observed that Hogarth meant to sati- 
rize, not to imitate, the painters of Holland and 
Flanders. But I forbear to dwell any longer 
on such disgusting circumstances, begging leave 
only to ask whether the canvas of Teniers ex- 
hibits nastier objects than those of the woman 
cracking a louse between her nails in the fourth 
plate of the Harlot's Progress; a Scotch bag- 
piper catching another in his neck while he is 
performing at the Election-feast; Aurora doing 
the same kind office for a Syren, or Nereid, 
in the Strollers, &c; the old, toothless French 
beldams, slobbering (Venus forbid we should 
call it kissing) each other, in the comic print 
entitled Noon ; the chamber-pot emptied on the 
Free Mason's head, in the Rejoicing Night ; [*or 

*In the earliest printed copy the words between brackets 
stood thus: "Ye Sylphs and Sylphads, ever keep such gross 
intrusions from the delicate vicinage of Strawberry-Hill ! — Yet, to 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 5 

the Lilliputians giving a clyster to Gulliver ? In 
some of these instances, however, the humour 
may compensate for the indelicacy, which is 
rarely the case with such Dutch pictures as have 
justly incurred the censure of Mr. Walpole. Let 
us now try how far some of the compositions of 
Hogarth have befriended the cause of modesty *] 
Alas! in the Harlofs Progress, Plate VL, we 
meet with a sacerdotal hand by no means busied 
in manner suitable to the purity of its owner's 
function. Hogarth, indeed, in three different 

violate delicacy is only to blast a flower; the countenance be- 
stowed on indecency may serve to corrupt a fruit Let us now 
try how far some of the compositions of Hogarth have befriended 
the 'rosy pudency' which Posthumus so highly applauds in 
his wife." 

* A very learned ornament of the University of Cambridge, 
to whom this passage was communicated previous to its first 
appearing in public, added the following note : " To talk of 
Mr. Hogarth's regard for decorum is like Mr. Tyrwhitt's talk- 
ing of Chaucer's in respect of Boccace. I never read Boc- 
cace, but I venture to say that such tales as the two Oxford 
Scholars (which the grave Mr. Baker quarrelled with Hearne 
in order to make them Cantabs) and that of January and 
May never were presented to such a company as the Princess, 
&c.— T. F." 
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6 WILLIAM HOGARTH 

works, has delineated three clergymen: the one 
as a drunkard, the second as a glutton, and the 
third as a whoremaster, who (I borrow Rouquet's 
words) 'is more occupied with the woman be- 
side him than with his wine, which he spills 
owing to his distraction because of her/ He 
who, in the eyes of the vulgar, would degrade 
our professors of religion deserves few thanks 
from society. In the Rakes Progress, Plate the 
last, how is the hand of the ideal Potentate em- 
ployed, while he is gazing with no very modest 
aspect on a couple of young women who pass 
before his cell numbered 55? and to what par- 
ticular object are the eyes of the said females 
supposed to be directed?* Nay, in what pursuit 
is the grenadier engaged, who stands with his 
face toward the wall in Plate IX. of Industry and 

* See vol. ii., p. 34, Hogarth's advertisement respecting Mar- 
riage a la Mode, whence it sufficiently appears that indelicacies, 
etc., had been imputed to Hogarth's performances, and that, 
therefore, when he advertised the six plates of Marriage a la 
Mode, he thought it necessary to assure the public that no indel- 
icacy, indecency, or personality would be found in any of these 
representations. 
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Idleness? May we address another question to 
Mr. Walpole? Is the 'smile of Socrates' or the 
'benevolence of the designer' very distinguishable 
in the half-dozen last instances? It has been 
observed, indeed, by physiognomists, that the 
smile of the real Socrates resembled the grin 
of a Satyr; and perhaps a few of the particulars 
here alluded to, as well as the prints entitled 
Before and After, ought to be considered at 
least as a benevolence to speculative old maids 
[or misses not yet enfranchised from a board- 
ing-school. Had this truly sensible critic and 
elegant writer been content to observe, that 
such gross circumstances as form the chief sub- 
ject of Flemish pictures are only incidental and 
subordinate in those of our artist, the remark 
might have escaped reprehension. But perhaps 
he who has told us that 'St. Paul's hand*] 



* Instead of the words in brackets, the first printed copy 
stood thus : " or antiquated bachelors, who were never honoured 
with the reputation of an intrigue. On circumstances like these 
we should have forborne to dwell but for Mr. Walpole's provo- 
cation. He who has remarked that St. Paul's hand, &c ." 
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8 WILLIAM HOGARTH 

was once very improperly placed before the 
wife of Felix/* should not have suffered more 

* A passage in the first edition of these anecdotes was hon- 
ored by Mr. Walpole with the following strictures : " I have been 
blamed for censuring the indelicacies of Flemish and Dutch 
painters by comparing them with the purity of Hogarth, against 
whom are produced many instances of indelicacy, and many 
repetitions of the same indelicacy. I will not defend myself by 
pleading that these instances are thinly scattered through a great 
number of his works, and that there is at least humour in most 
of the incidents quoted, and that they insinuate some reflection, 
which is never the case of the foreigners ; but can I chuse but 
smile when one of the nastiest examples specified is from the 
burlesque of Paul before Felix, professedly in ridicule of the gross 
images of the Dutch ? " — In consequence of private remarks from 
Mr. Walpole, this questionable position, as well as a few others, 
had been obviated in the second impression of the performance 
now offered to the public. " But," I now resume the words of 
Mr. Steevens, " as our author cannot chuse but smile, when the 
occasion of his mirth was no longer meant to be in his way, 
I would ask, in defence of my former observation, if moralists 
usually attempt to reform profligates by writing treatises of profli- 
gacy ? or, if painters have a right to chastise indelicacy by exhib- 
iting gross examples of it in their own performances? To become 
indecent ourselves is an unwarrantable recipe for curing inde- 
cency in others. The obscenities of Juvenal have hitherto met 
with no very successful vindication : 

"'Few are the converts Aretine has made/ 

According to our critic's mode of reasoning, a homicide might 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 9 

glaring insults on decency to pass without a 
censure * How little, in general, are great but 
unchastised geniuses indebted to the awkward 
zeal of their vindicators. On this occasion, though 
I may be found to differ from Mr. Walpole, I am 

urge that the crime of which he stands accused was committed 
only as a salutary example of the guilt of murder ; nay, thus, 
indeed, every human offence might be allowed to bring with it 
its own apology. I forbear to proceed in this argument, or might 
observe in behalf of our ' foreigners ' that their incidents insinu- 
ate some reflections as well as Hogarth's. The evacuations intro- 
duced in Dutch pictures most certainly inculcate the necessity of 
temperance ; for those only who eat and drink too much at fairs 
or in ale-houses are liable to such public and unseemly accidents 
as Heemskirk, Ostade, and Teniers have occasionally represented. 
If we are to look for ' Sermons in stones, and good in everything/ 
this inference is as fair as many which Mr. Walpole seems inclined 
to produce in honour of poor Hogarth, who, like Shakespeare, 
often sought to entertain without keeping any moral purpose 
in view." — G. S. 

* " Might we not, however, on this occasion, compare the 
manner of the artist with that of his biographer, who talks of 
* eyes red with rage and usquebaugh/ and of a ' maudlin strum- 
pet's fingers blooded by the sheep's heart designed for her dinner! ' 
It is whispered (we know not with how much truth) that even 
the delicacy of Mrs. Hogarth was shocked by the description, 
and that she returned no thanks for the volume that contained it 
when it was sent to her as a present by its author." — G. S. 
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io WILLIAM HOGARTH 

ready to confess how much regard is due to the 
opinions of a gentleman whose mind has been 
long exercised on a subject which is almost new 
to me ; especially when I recollect that my present 
researches would have had no guide, but for the 
lights held out in the last volume of the Anec- 
dotes of Painting in England?* — This candid 

* I doubt not but that I shall stand excused for inserting 
the following letter, received from Mr. Walpole soon after my 
first publication: 

"Strawberry-Hill, Oct. 31, 1781. 

"lam glad to hear, Sir, that your account of Hogarth calls 
for another edition, and I am very sensible of your great civility 
in offering to change any passages that criticise my own work. 
Though I am much obliged by the offer, I should blush to my- 
self if I even wished for that complaisance. Good God ! Sir, 
what am I, that I should be offended at or above criticism or 
correction? I do not know who ought to be — I am sure no 
author. I am a private man, of no consequence, and at best 
an author of very moderate abilities. In a work that compre- 
hends so much biography as my Anecdotes of Painting, it would 
have been impossible, even with much more diligence than I 
employed, not to make numberless mistakes. It is kind to me 
to point out those errors ; to the world it is justice. Nor have 
I reason to be displeased even with the manner. I do remember 
that in many passages you have been very civil to me. I do not 
recollect any harsh phrases. 
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acknowledgment was written by Mr. Steevens, 
who adds: 

" As my work is partly critical as well as biographic, there, 
too, I had no reason or right to expect deference to my opinions. 
Criticism, I doubt, has no very certain rule to go by; in matters 
of taste, it is a still more vague and arbitrary science. 

"As I am very sincere, Sir, in what I say, I will with the 
same ingenuity own, that in one or two places of your book I 
think the criticisms on me are not well founded. For instance, 
in page 37, 1 am told that Hogarth did not deserve the compli- 
ment I pay him of not descending to the indelicacy of the Flem- 
ish and Dutch painters. It is very true that you have produced 
some instances to which I had not adverted, where he has been 
guilty of the same fault, though I think not in all you allege, 
nor to the degree alleged : in some I think the humour compen- 
sates for the indelicacy, which is never the case with the Dutch ; 
and in one particularly I think it is a merit, I mean in the bur- 
lesque : Paul before Felix ; for there, Sir, you should recollect that 
Hogarth himself meant to satirize, not to imitate, the painters of 
Holland and Flanders. 

" You have also instanced, Sir, in many more portraits in his 
satiric prints than come within my defence of him, as not being 
a personal satirist, but in those, too, with submission, I think 
you have gone too far ; as, though you have cited portraits, are 
they all satiric ? Sir John Gonson is the image of an active mag- 
istrate identified, but is not ridiculous, unless to be an active 
magistrate is being ridiculous. Mr. Pine, I think you allow, 
desired to sit for the fat friar in the Gate of Calais — certainly not 
with a view to being turned into derision. 
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12 WILLIAM HOGARTH 

"When Hogarth designed the print intituled 
Morning, his idea of an Old Maid appears to 

" I should be very happy, Sir, if I could contribute any 
additional lights to your new publication. Indeed, what addi- 
tional lights I have gained are from your work, which has fur- 
nished me with many. I am going to publish a new edition of 
all the five volumes of my Anecdotes of Painting, in which I shall 
certainly insert what I have gathered from you. This edition 
will be in five thin octavos, without cuts, to make the purchase 
easy to artists and such as cannot afford the quartos, which are 
grown so extravagantly dear that I am ashamed of it Being pub- 
lished, too, at different periods, and being many of them cut to pieces 
for the heads, since the rage for portraits has been carried so far, 
it is very rare to meet with a complete set My corrected copy is 
now in the printer's hands, except the last volume, in which are 
my additions to Hogarth from your list, and perhaps one or two 
more : but that volume also I have left in town, though not at the 
printer's, as to complete it, I must wait for his new works which 
Mrs. Hogarth is to publish. When I am settled in town, Sir, which 
will probably be by the end of next month, I shall be very ready, if 
you please to call on me in Berkeley-square, to communicate any ad- 
ditions I have made to my account of Hogarth. One or two trifles 
I have inserted in the margin of your account, which I will now 
mention, though scarcely worth your adopting. [These, which re- 
late to Sigismunda, Henry the Eighth and Anne Boleyn, The Duchess 
of Kendal *s Arms, etc., are all inserted in their proper places.] 

" I do not at present recollect anything more that can be of 
use to you, and am, Sir, your obliged and obedient humble servant, 

" Hor. Walpole." 
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have been adopted from one of that forlorn 
sisterhood, when emaciated by corroding appe- 
tites, or, to borrow Dryden's more forcible lan- 
guage by 'agony of unaccomplished love/ But 
there is in being a second portrait by our artist 
exhibiting the influence of the same misfortune 
on a more fleshy ancient Virgin * Such, how- 
ever, was the skill of Hogarth, that he could 
impress similar indications of stale virginity on 
features directly contrasted, and force us to 
acknowledge one identical character in the 
brimful and exhausted representative of invol- 
untary female celibacy." 

* Who drew upon herself the broadly-delineated character 
which appeared in the third edition of these anecdotes, by 
irritating my deceased coadjutor. "She is still living," says 
Mr. Steevens, in 1785, "and has been loud in abuse of this work, 
a circumstance to which she owes a niche in it" Mr. Samuel 
Ireland, in his Graphic Illustrations, vol i., p. 8, has unnecessarily 
copied the portrait, and appropriated names to the writer of it and 
to the lady. But in tenderness both to the living and the dead 
(notwithstanding every provocation of ill-judging advocates) the 
offensive part of the character is now suppressed. It may be 
proper, however, to refer to the British Critic, vol. xv., p. 383, 
and to Mr. John Ireland's Illustrations, vol. i., p. civ. 
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14 WILLIAM HOGARTH 

In the MiseSs Feast, Mr. Hogarth thought 
proper to pillory Sir Isaac Shard * a gentleman 
proverbially avaricious. Hearing this, the son of 
Sir Isaac, the late Isaac Pacatus Shard,f Esq., 
F.R.S., a young man of spirit, just returned from 
his travels, called at the painter's to see the 
picture ; and, among the rest, asked the cicerone 
"whether that odd figure was intended for any 
particular person." On his replying, "that it 
was thought to be very like one Sir Isaac 
Shard," he immediately drew his sword, and 
slashed the canvas. Hogarth appeared instantly 
in great wrath ; to whom Mr. Shard calmly justi- 
fied what he had done, saying "that this was a 

♦Sir Isaac Shard, knighted in 1707, was one of the sheriffs 
of London in 1731, and died at Kensington, December 22, 1739, 
at the age of eighty-six. His lady (by whom he had fourteen 
children) died November 4, 1737. Sir Abraham Shard was 
knighted January 24, 1743 -1744, and died in 1746. 

f A polite gentleman, of great learning, and much esteemed. 
He had some good pictures, arid a very fine library, in the great 
house at Peckham (formerly inhabited by Lord Trevor), which, 
together with a considerable estate there, was bequeathed to him 
by his aunt, Mrs. Hill. He died there, June 13, 1766. This note 
is Doctor DucarePs. 
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very unwarrantable license; that he was the in- 
jured party's son; and that he was ready to 
defend any suit at law;" which, however, was 
never instituted. 

Doctor Cooke, Provost of King's College, 
Cambridge, informed Mr. Steevens that he re- 
membered to have stood near Hogarth at Vaux- 
hall, when a countryman taking the roll of 
paper which a person beat time with in the or- 
chestra to be some musical instrument, Ho- 
garth informed him that it was a single-handed 
drum* 

Mr. Walpole observes that "Hogarth drew 
the supposed funeral of Vanaken, attended by the 
painters he worked for, discovering every mark 
of grief and despair." To explain this passage, 
it should be added that "he was employed by 
several considerable artists here to draw the at- 
titudes, and dress the figures in their pictures."! 

* From the manuscript notes of Mr. Steevens in Mr. Baker's 
copy. 

f Vanaken died July 4, 1749. (See Lord Orford's Works, 
4to, vol. iv., p. 449.) 
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16 WILLIAM HOGARTH 

Connoisseurs in old prints as well as old 
pictures were the subject of Hogarth's ridicule, 
and he greatly offended Hudson the painter, 
and another person, by deceiving them with two 
prints apparently old. As soon as his plan 
succeeded, he invited the two gentlemen and 
several artists to supper to partake of a Roast; 
when he set before them a dish of roasted 
fowls, garnished with fair impressions of the 
above prints, to which he had added an inscrip- 
tion. A proof of this print was sold to a 
connoisseur for two guineas. 

The following anecdote of our celebrated 
painter is given on the authority of Mr. Bos- 
well: 

"Johnson used to be a pretty frequent vis- 
itor at the house of Mr. Richardson, author of 
Clarissa, and other novels of extensive reputa- 
tion. Mr. Hogarth came one day to see Rich- 
ardson, soon after the execution of Dr. Cameron 
for having taken arms for the house of Stuart 
in 1 745 -i 746, and, being a warm partisan of 
George the Second, he observed to Richardson 
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'that certainly there must have been some very 
unfavorable circumstances lately discovered in 
this particular case which had induced the king 
to approve of an execution for rebellion so long 
after the time when it was committed, as this 
had the appearance of putting a man to death 
in cold blood, and was very unlike his Majesty's 
usual clemency/ While he was talking, he per- 
ceived a person standing at a window in the 
room, shaking his head and rolling himself 
about in a strange, ridiculous manner. He con- 
cluded that he was an idiot, whom his relations 
had put under the care of Mr. Richardson, as 
a very good man. To his great surprise, how- 
ever, this figure stalked forward to where he 
and Mr. Richardson were sitting, and all at 
once took up the argument, and burst out into 
an invective against George the Second as one 
who, upon all occasions, was unrelenting and 
barbarous, mentioning many instances; particu- 
larly, that when an officer of high rank had been 
acquitted by a court-martial, George the Second 
had, with his own hand, struck his name off 
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18 WILLIAM HOGARTH 

the list. In short, he displayed such a power 
of eloquence, that Hogarth looked at him with 
astonishment, and actually imagined that this 
idiot had been at the moment inspired. Neither 
Hogarth nor Johnson were made known to each 
other at this interview."* 

Mr. Moser was informed by Dawes, a pupil 
of the late Mr. Hogarth, that while this original 
genius had his Analysts of Beauty in contem- 
plation, he has, more than once, accompanied 
him to the Fleet Market, and Harp Alley adja- 
cent, which were in those times the great marts, 
and, indeed, exhibitions, of signs of various 
descriptions, barbers' blocks, poles, etc., which 
were then more in request than they have 
been of late years. In these places it was the 
delight of Hogarth to contemplate those speci- 
mens of genius emanating from a school which 
he used emphatically to observe was truly 
English, and frequently to compare with, and 
prefer to the more expensive productions of 
those geniuses whom he used to term the Black 

♦Boswell's Life of Johnson, vol. i., p. 118. 
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Masters;* and it was his delight to consider the 
blocks, which used to be ranged in those shops 
in great order, one row above another, like the 
spectators in the galleries of a theatre, in dif- 
ferent points of view, and to remark upon the 
different characters which the workman had 
bestowed upon their countenances, to endeavor 
to guess from their appearance at their dates, 
and thence deduce the effect which they would 
have if decorated with the various wigs which 
the fashioa of their different periods might have 

*"By this appellation this Fielding of the graphic art 
denominated those smoky pictures which were the fashion of 
the day; namely, bad copies of frequently bad originals of the 
Italian and Flemish schools. Incredible numbers of these were 
annually sold by Langford and others, which, when exhibited, 
were generally so obscured by dirt, or scambled down with 
asphaltum, &c, in order to accommodate them to ' the idea-box 
of a connoisseur/ that it was many times impossible, at least till 
they had been well sponged, to distinguish even their subjects. 
This false taste of the town (now happily eradicated) Hogarth 
took every opportunity, both with his tongue and pencil, to ridi- 
cule and expose. Nor did this deviation from common sense 
pass unnoticed by Garrick, who, in his Prologue to Taste, in the 
character of Peter Puff, animadverts upon it with much truth 
and some humor." 
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clapped upon them. He thence, I have no 
doubt, frequently made a transition to the ani- 
mated blocks of their wearers, and, like many 
ingenious authors, arranged his particular obser- 
vations under general heads. 

" In these excursions, I have been told that 
he was equally attentive to the absurdities that 
were displayed betwixt us and the zenith, among 
which he probably discovered constellations of 
monsters sufficient to have framed the signs of 
a hundred new zodiacs; and I have often thought 
that, could Addison have heard his observations, 
they would have furnished him with hints for 
many papers replete with genuine humour. 

"What a fund of amusement would a genius 
like his have extracted from the remarks of Ho- 
garth, could he have heard him descant also 
upon the eccentricities which the wooden sculp- 
ture of this great city exhibited in Highlanders, 
black boys, golden heads, pestles and mortars, 
lions, hogs, dogs, cats, mermaids, unicorns, and 
a hundred other monsters, chimeras, &c, which 
the artists of that age were in the habit of 
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producing, and of which some, though, alas ! few, 
specimens are still to be seen. 

" These, nay even the chalk figures scrawled 
upon the walls,* as may be seen by his works, 
Hogarth was in the habit of contemplating with 
vast satisfaction ; and I have heard that the Sign- 
Painters' Exhibition f arose from a hint which my 
ingenious friend, the late J. Collet, Esq., J had 

* " The figure of the King of France, in the Invasion print 
(England), has always struck me as a correctly humourous speci- 
men of his attention to this branch of his art" 

fSee vol. iv., p. 58. 

J "This artist, whose pictures abounded with true, though 
what may be deemed broad humour, died at Chelsea, about 
twenty years since. He was a man of learning, of considerable 
fortune, and of the most amiable manners and benevolent turn of 
mind. He was, like his friend Dawes, who was also independent, 
languid in the pursuit of his art ; and though he painted many 
pictures, viz. : Courtship ; The Elopement; The Honeymoon ; Mat- 
rimony ; Picquet, or Virtue in Danger, &c, from which there are 
prints by Geldar, he is perhaps better known by The Taylor 
Riding to Brentford than any other of his works. There are also 
prints from several pictures of Dawes, particularly The Cavern 
Scene in Macbeth, engraved by Bannerman, and Captain Bobadil 
Cudgelled. But I think the piece which may be esteemed his chef 
d*oeuvre is The Drunkard Reproving his Disorderly Family. He died, 
about twenty-four years since, in Green-street, Leicester-fields." 
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from him, though I think it was not productive 
of that fund of humour which the plan of it 
seemed to promise."* 

After all the industry that has been used, by 
Mr. Steevens and others, in collecting the early 
productions of Hogarth, I have not a doubt but 
that many of his genuine works remain to be 
discovered by future connoisseurs ; and some of 
them I am confident will be found in the cata- 
logues of Henry Overton. 

The following is a communication of Doctor 
Ducarel's : 

"Of Hogarth's drawings and contributions 
toward the works of others, perhaps a number, 
on enquiry, might be found. An acquaintance 
of his, the late worthy Mr. John Sanderson, archi- 
tect, who repaired Woburn Abbey, as well as 
Bedford House in Bloomsbury-square, possessed 
several of his curiosities. One was a sketch in 
black-lead of a celebrated young engraver (long 
since dead) in a salivation. The best that can be 
said of it is, that it was most disgustingly natural 

* European Magazine, 1803, v °l« xKii-* P« I 3- 
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Even the coarse ornaments on the corners of the 
blankets which enwrapped him were character- 
istically expressed. 4 * Two other works, a draw- 
ing in Indian-ink, and a painting in oil colours, 
exhibited Bedford House in different points of 
view; the figures only by Hogarth. Another 
represented the corner of a street, with a man 
drinking under the spout of a pump, and heartily 
angry with the water, which, by issuing out too 
fast, and in too great quantities, had deluged his 
face. Our great painter had obliged Mr. San- 
derson with several other comic sketches, &c; 
but most of them had been either begged or 
stolen, before Dr. Ducarel became acquainted 
with him." 

Mr. Peter Dupont, a merchant, had the 
drawing of Paul before Felix, which he pur- 
chased for twenty guineas, and bound up with 
a set of Hogarth's prints. The whole set was 

* " Our artist seems to have repeated the same idea, though 
with less force and fewer adjuncts, in the third of his Election 
prints, where a figure swaddled up in flannel is conveyed to the 
hustings."— G. S. 
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afterward sold by auction, at Baker's, for ^17, 
to Mr. Ballard, of Little Britain, in whose cata- 
logue it stood some time marked at ^25 and 
was parted with for less than that sum. 

The six paragraphs which follow are by 
Mr. Steevens: 

"Hogarth gave first impressions of all his 
plates to his late friends the Rev. James Town- 
ley and Dr. Isaac Schomberg. Both sets were 
sold after the death of these gentlemen. That 
which was Dr. Schomberg's became the property 
of Sir John Chapman, baronet ; and passed after 
his death into the hands of his brother, the late 
Sir William Chapman. It should be added, 
indeed, that our artist never sorted his impres- 
sions, selecting the slight from the strong ones : 
so that they who wish to possess any equal 
series of his prints must pick it out of different 
sets. 

"At Lord Essex's sale, in January, 1777, 
Mr. Garrick bought a picture by Hogarth, being 
the examination of the recruits before the jus- 
tices Shallow and Silence. For this, it was said 
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in the newspapers, he gave 350 guineas. I have 
since been told, that remove the figure 3, and 
the true price paid by the purchaser remains. In 
private he allowed that he never gave the former 
of these sums, though in the public prints he did 
not think such a confession necessary. It was 
in reality an indifferent performance, as those of 
Hogarth commonly were when he strove to 
paint up to the ideas of others. 

"One of the best portraits* Hogarth ever 
painted is at Lichfield. It is of a gentleman 
with whom he was very intimate, and at whose 
houses at Mortlake and in Ironmonger-Lane 
he spent much of his time, — Mr. Joseph Porter, 
of London, a Hamburgh merchant, who died 
April 7, 1749. Mrs. Lucy Porter, the sister of 
this gentleman (who was daughter of Dr. John- 
son's wife by a former husband), is in possession 
of the picture. 

♦"Among the compliments Hogarth was disposed to pay 
his own genius, he asserted his ability to take a complete likeness 
in three-quarters of an hour. The head of Mr. Welsh was painted 
within the compass of the time prescribed, but had afterward the 
advantage of a second sitting." — G. S. 
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"Mrs. Hoadly has a scene of Ranger and 
Clarinda in The Suspicious Husband, and the late 
Chancellor Hoadly repeating a song to Dr. Greene 
for him to compose, both by Hogarth. The first 
of these is an indifferent picture and contains very 
inadequate likenesses of the persons represented. 

"The late Mr. Theophilus Forrest, of York- 
Buildings, was in possession of a sketch in oil 
of our Saviour (designed as a pattern for painted 
glass), together with the original portrait of Tib- 
son the laceman. Both these are now in the 
possession of Peter Coxe * Esq., executor to 
Mr. Forrest. Mr. Coxe has also an Auction, 
which Mr. Samuel Ireland supposed to be by 
Hogarth, in which Dr. Chauncey, Dr. Bragg, 
and others are introduced. 

"Mr. Edwards, of Beaufort-Buildings, had 
the portrait of Sir George Hay, The Savoyard 
Girl, The Bench, and Mary Queen of Scots,\ 
by Hogarth/' 

* Brother to the celebrated traveller. 

t Originally begun for a portrait of Mrs. Cholmondeley, but 
altered, after one or two sittings, to the Queen. 
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The Marquis of Exeter has a Butcher's Shop, 
with Slack fighting, etc. 

In Earl Grosvenor's house, at Milbank, 
Westminster, is a small painting by our artist 
on the following subject: A boy's paper-kite in 
falling becomes entangled with furze; the boy 
arrives just as a crow is tearing it in pieces. 
The expression in his face is worthy of Hogarth. 

Earl Onslow has a fine painting, represent- 
ing the House of Commons, with many distin- 
guished portraits. 

In the Hall of Christ Church, Oxford, is 
an excellent head of Doctor Hooper, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. 

A very exquisite breakfast-piece, by Hogarth, 
is preserved in Hill Street, Berkeley Square, in 
the possession of William Strode, Esq., of Nor- 
thaw, Herts. It contains portraits of his father, 
the late William Strode, Esq., his mother Lady 
Anne (who was sister to the late Earl of Salis- 
bury), Mr. Samuel Strode, Doctor Arthur Smith 
(Archbishop of Dublin 1766-1772), and Jonathan 
Powell, Mr. Strode's butler. Two favorite dogs 
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are also introduced : one belonging to Mr. Strode, 
the other to Mr. Samuel Strode. 

George Watson, Esq., a commissioner of 
excise, has an original portrait of the celebrated 
Miss Fenton, afterward Duchess of Bolton. 

Abraham Langford, Esq., of Highgate, has 
two beautiful and valuable landscapes. 

An interesting painting, A Masquerade at 
Somerset House, is now in the collection of 
R. Palmer, Esq. 

Thomas Whaley, Esq., of Ecton, Northamp- 
tonshire, has a very good portrait of the Rev. 
John Palmer, and its companion, Hogarth with 
cap and pug-dog. He has also the original of 
the Woman Swearing a Child. 

Mrs. Baynes, of Kneeton-Hall, near Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire, has an original picture by 
Hogarth, four feet two inches long by two feet 
four inches wide. It is a landscape, with several 
figures: a man driving sheep, a boat upon a 
piece of water, and a distant view of a town. 
This picture was bought in London, by her 
father, many years ago. 
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Mr. Browning, of King's College, Cambridge, 
has a small picture by Hogarth, representing 
Clare Market 

John Steers, Esq., of Fig-tree Court, in the 
Temple, has an original painting of a scene in 
the Beggar's Opera. 

The following original drawings were in the 
collection of the late Rev. Doctor Lort : 

A colored sketch of a Family Picture, with 
ten whole-length figures, most insipidly employed. 
A head of a Sleeping Child, in colors, as large 
as life, etc. 

It is very properly observed by Mr. Walpole 
that "If ever an author wanted a commentary, 
that none of his beauties might be lost, it is 
Hogarth; not from being obscure (for he never 
was that but in two or three of his first prints, 
where transient national follies, as lotteries, Free- 
masonry, and the South Sea were his topics), 
but for the use of foreigners, and from a mul- 
tiplicity of little incidents, not essential to, but 
always heightening, the principal action. Such is 
the spider's web extended over the poor-box in 
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a parish church, the blunders in architecture in 
the nobleman's seat, seen through the window 
in the first print of Marriage d la Mode, and 
a thousand in the Strollers Dressing in a Barn, 
which, for wit and imagination, without any other 
aid, is perhaps the best of all his works; as, 
for useful and deep satire, that on the Metho- 
dists is the most sublime. Rouquet, the enam- 
eller, published a French explanation, though a 
superficial one, of many of his prints, which, it 
was said, he had drawn up for the use of Mar- 
shal Belleisle, then a prisoner in England."* 
41 However great the deficiencies in this 

* While the marshal was a prisoner in England, Monsieur 
Coetlogon opened a subscription at two guineas, one to be paid 
on subscribing, the other on the delivery of A Dictionary of Arts 
and Sciences, in two large folio volumes. Many of the nobility 
as well as gentry subscribed, but very few of them made good 
their second payments, or had the work ; and the author dedi- 
cated it (in gratitude, it is supposed, for the generous patronage 
he received from the English) to Marshal Belleisle, whose place 
of confinement was in the Round Tower at Windsor Castle,, 
where the large dining-room is still ornamented with a variety 
of humorous French engravings and a small library of French 
books. (This note is by Doctor Ducarel.) 
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work may be," adds Mr. Steevens, "it was cer- 
tainly suggested by Hogarth, and drawn up at 
his immediate request. I receive this informa- 
tion from undoubted authority. Some of the 
circumstances explanatory of the plates he com- 
municated, the rest he left to be supplied by 
Rouquet, his near neighbor* who was liberally 
paid by Hogarth for having clothed his senti- 
ments and illustrations in a foreign dress. This 
pamphlet was designed, and continues to be 
employed, as a constant companion to all such 
sets of his prints as go abroad. Only the letter 
descriptive of T/te March to Finchley was par- 
ticularly meant for the instruction of Marshal 
Belleisle. It was added after the three former 
epistles had been printed off, and before the 
plate was published. The entire performance, 

* Rouquet, who (as I learn from Mr. Walpole) was a Swiss 
of French extraction, lived in the house at which Gardelle the 
enameller afterward lodged and murdered his landlady Mrs. King. 
He had formerly published a small tract on the state of the arts 
in England, and another entitled LArte de Peinture en Frontage 
ou en Rameqtrin, 1755, i2mo. (Vide La France Liter aire, ou 
DtcHonaire des Auteurs Franfois zrivans, par M. Formejr, 1757.) 
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however, in my opinion, exhibits very strong 
marks of the vivacious compiler's taste, country, 
and prejudices. Indeed, many passages must have 
been inserted without the privity of his employer, 
who had no skill in the French language. That 
our clergy always affect to ride on white horses, 
and other remarks of a similar turn, &c, could 
never have fallen from the pen of Hogarth or 
any other Englishman. This epistle bears also 
internal evidence to the suggestions Rouquet re- 
ceived from Hogarth. Are not the self-congrat- 
ulations and prejudices of our artist sufficiently 
visible in the following passage? 'This picture/ 
I say, 'has the defect of still possessing too much 
of the ignoble freshness that one finds in nature, 
but which one never sees in very celebrated collec- 
tions. Time has not yet obscured it with smoke, 
and consecrated it by custom, which will hide it 
some day from the profane eyes of the vulgar, 
and permit its beauties to be visible only to the 
initiated' 

"The title of this performance is: 'Lettres 
de Monsieur * * * i un de ses Amis k 
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Paris, pour lui expliquer les Estampes de Mon- 
sieur Hogarth. — Imprim6 k Londres : et se vend 
chez R. Dodsley, dans Pall Mall; et chez 
M. Cooper, dans Paternostre-Row, 1746. (Le 
prix est de douze sols.) 1 

"I should here observe that this pamphlet 
affords only descriptions of the Harlot's and 
Rake's Progress, Marriage k la Mode, and the 
March to Finchley. Nine other plates, viz. : the 
Modern Midnight Conversation, the Distressed 
Poet, the Enraged Musician, the Fair, Strolling 
Actresses Dressing in a Barn, and the Four 
Times of the Day, are enumerated without par- 
ticular explanation. I am authorized to add that 
Hogarth, not long before his death, had deter- 
mined, in compliance with the repeated solicita- 
tions of his customers, to have this work enlarged 
and rendered into English, with the addition 
of ample comments on all his performances 
undescribed by Rouquet. 

"Hogarth Moralized* will, however, in some 

*In the year 1768 was published a work entitled "Hogarth 
Moralized. Being a complete Edition of Hogarth's Works. 
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small degree (a very small one) contribute to 
preserve the memory of those temporary circum- 
stances which Mr. Walpole is so justly appre- 
hensive will be lost to posterity. . Such an 
undertaking indeed requires a more intimate 
acquaintance with fleeting customs and past 
occurrences than the compiler of that work can 
pretend to. Yet enough has been done by him 

Containing near four score copper plates, most elegantly en- 
graved. With an explanation, pointing out the many beauties 
that may have hitherto escaped notice, and a comment on their 
Moral Tendency, &c. With the approbation of Jane Hogarth, 
widow of the late Mr. Hogarth." 

The history of this work is thus given by Mr. Steevens : 
"The Rev. John Trusler engaged with some engravers in this 
design, after Hogarth's death, when they could carry it into exe- 
cution with impunity. Mrs. Hogarth, finding her property would 
be much affected by it, was glad to accept an offer they made 
her of entering into partnership with them, and they were very 
glad to receive her, knowing her name would give credit to the 
publication, and that she would certainly supply many anecdotes 
to explain the plates. Such as are found in the work are prob- 
ably all hers. The other stuff was introduced by the editor to 
eke out the book. We are informed that, when the undertaking 
was completed, in order to get rid of her partners, she was glad 
to buy out their shares, so that the whole expense which fell on 
her amounted to at least £700" 
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to awaken a spirit of enquiry, and point out the 
means by which it may be farther gratified/'* 
Thus far Mr. Steevens. 

The works of Hogarth, as his elegant biog- 
rapher has well observed, are his history. " They 
abound," says another excellent judge, " in true 
humour, and satire which is generally well di- 
rected: they are admirable moral lessons, and 
afford a fund of entertainment suited to every 
taste: a circumstance which shews them to be 
just copies of nature. We may consider them, 
too, as valuable repositories of the manners, 
customs, and dresses of the present age. What 
amusement would a collection of this kind af- 
ford, drawn from every period of the history of 

* This publication, it should be observed, was intended for 
the amusement and instruction of young readers, for whose par- 
ticular information an explanatory account was added by the 
reverend editor, who discovered more piety than taste in his 
commentary. He was not, however, likely to fall into any con- 
siderable mistake in regard to our author's designs, as he wrote 
under the inspection of the widow Hogarth, a very sensible 
woman, who might be supposed to be well acquainted with the 
true meaning of her husband's performances. (See the Monthly 
Review, vol. xxxv., p. 239.) 
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Britain I — How far the works of Hogarth will 
bear a critical examination, may be the subject 
of a little more enquiry. In design, Hogarth 
was seldom at a loss. His invention was fer- 
tile, and his judgment accurate. An improper 
incident is rarely introduced ; a proper one rarely 
omitted. No one could tell a story better; or 
make it, in all its circumstances, more intelligi- 
ble. His genius, however, it must be owned, was 
suited only to low or familiar subjects. It never 
soared above common life: to subjects naturally 
sublime, or which from antiquity, or other acci- 
dents, borrowed dignity, he could not rise. In 
composition, we see little in him to admire. 
In many of his prints, the deficiency is so great 
as plainly to imply a want of all principle; which 
makes us ready to believe that when we do meet 
with a beautiful group it is the effect of chance. 
In one of his minor works, The Idle 'Prentice, we 
seldom see a crowd more beautifully managed 
than in the last print. If the sheriff's officers had 
not been placed in a line, and had been brought 
a little lower in the picture, so as to have 
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formed a pyramid with the cart, the composition 
had been unexceptionable: and yet the first 
print of this work is so striking an instance 
of disagreeable composition, that it is amazing 
how an artist who had any idea of beautiful 
forms could suffer so unmasterly a performance 
to leave his hands. Of the distribution of light, 
Hogarth had as little knowledge as of composi- 
tion. In some of his pieces we see a good effect ; 
as in the execution just mentioned; in which, 
if the figures at the right and left corners had 
been kept down a little, the light would have 
been beautifully distributed on the foreground, 
and a little fine secondary light spread over part 
of the crowd: but at the same time there is so 
obvious a deficiency in point of effect in most 
of his prints, that it is very evident he had no 
principles. Neither was Hogarth a master in 
drawing. Of the muscles and anatomy of the 
head and hands he had perfect knowledge; but 
his trunks are often badly moulded, and his limbs 
ill set on. I tax him with plain bad drawing; I 
speak not of the niceties of anatomy, and elegance 
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of outline: of these, indeed, he knew nothing; nor 
were they of use in that mode of design which he 
cultivated: and yet his figures, upon the whole, 
are inspired with so much life and meaning, that 
the eye is kept in good humour, in spite of its in- 
clination to find fault. The author of The Analy- 
sis of Beauty, it might be supposed, would have 
given us more instances of grace than we find 
in the works of Hogarth; which shews strongly 
that theory and practice are not always united. 
Many opportunities his subjects naturally afford 
of introducing graceful attitudes; and yet we 
have very few examples of them. With instances 
of picturesque grace his works abound. Of his 
expression, in which the force of his genius lay, 
we cannot speak in terms too high. In every 
mode of it he was truly excellent. The passions 
he thoroughly understood, and all the effects 
which they produce in every part of the human 
frame: he had the happy art also of conveying 
his ideas with the same precision with which he 
conceived them. — He was excellent, too, in ex- 
pressing any humourous oddity which we often 
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see stamped upon the human face. All his heads 
are cast in the very mould of nature. Hence 
that endless variety which is displayed through 
his works: and hence it is, that the difference 
arises between his heads and the affected cari- 
caturas of those masters who have sometimes 
amused themselves with patching together an 
assemblage of features from their own ideas. 
Such are Spagniolet's ; which, though admirably 
executed, appear plainly to have no archetypes 
in nature. Hogarth's, on the other hand, are 
collections of natural curiosities. The Oxford- 
heads, the physicians' arms, and some of his 
other pieces, are expressly of this humourous kind. 
They are truly comic, though ill-natured effusions 
of mirth: more entertaining than Spagniolet's, as 
they are pure nature, but less innocent, as they 
contain ill-directed ridicule. — But the species of 
expression in which this master perhaps most 
excels is that happy art of catching those pecul- 
iarities of air and gesture which the ridiculous 
part of every profession contract; and which, for 
that reason, become characteristics of the whole. 
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His counsellors, his undertakers, his lawyers, his 
usurers, are all conspicuous at sight In a word, 
almost every profession may see, in his works, 
that particular species of affectation which they 
should most endeavour to avoid. The execution 
of this master is well suited to his subjects and 
manner of treating them. He etches with great 
spirit, and never gives one unnecessary stroke. 
For myself, I greatly more value the works of 
his own needle than those high-finished prints 
on which he employed other engravers. For as 
the production of an effect is not his talent, and 
as this is the chief excellence of high-finishing, 
his own rough manner is certainly preferable, 
in which we have most of the force and spirit 
of his expression. The manner in none of his 
works pleases me so well as in a small print 
of a corner of a playhouse. There is more 
spirit in a work of this kind, struck off at once, 
warm from the imagination, than in all the cold 
correctness of an elaborate engraving. If all his 
works had been executed in this style, with a 
few improvements in the compositions and the 
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management of light, they would certainly have 
been a much more valuable collection of prints 
than they are. The Rake's Progress and some 
of his other works are both etched and engraved 
by himself: they are all well done ; but it is plain 
he meant them as furniture. As works designed 
for a critic's eye, they would certainly have been 
better without the engraving, except a few touches 
in a very few places. The want of effect, too, 
would have been less conspicuous, which in his 
highest-finished prints is disagreeably striking."* 
The curious are highly indebted to Mr. Wal- 
pole for a catalogue of Hogarth's prints, drawn 
up from his own valuable collection, in 1771. 
But as neither that catalogue, nor his appendix to 
it in 1780, has given the whole of Mr. Hogarth's 
labors, I hope that I shall not be blamed if in 
the progress of these Biographical Anecdotes, 
by including Mr. Walpole's catalogue, I have 
endeavored, from later discoveries of our artist's 
prints in other collections, to arrange them in 
chronological order. It may not be unamusing 

* Gilpin's Essay on Prints, p. 165. 
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to trace the rise and progress of a genius so 
strikingly original. 

The first edition of the present work ap- 
peared in 1 78 1 * and was received by the public 

* The origin and progress of this publication will perhaps be 
best explained by copying the brief advertisements prefixed to 
each edition. An article, however, which attracted some atten- 
tion at the sale of Mr. Reed's library must be my apology for 
stating that, preparatory to the first edition, an impression of 
only twelve copies was printed, for the purpose of obtaining 
correct information from those who were best able to communi- 
cate it; which were accordingly submitted to Mrs. Hogarth, 
Mr. Steevens, Mr. Reed, Mr. Adam Walker, the Rev. Doctor 
Morell, the Rev. George Ashby, the Rev. John Duncombe, 
Doctor Ducarel, Mr. Tutet, Mr. Tyers, Mr. Samuel Ireland, and 
Mr. Theophilus Forrest The result was a complete commentary 
on the whole of Hogarth's prints by Mr. Steevens; a variety 
of authentic anecdotes, particularly on theatrical subjects, by 
Mr. Reed ; some scientific hints from Mr. S. Ireland, with a list 
of the several originals in his possession (which would have been 
more numerous but for the watchful eye of Mr. Steevens) ; and 
some interesting articles from every one of the above-named 
friendly assistants ; not excepting Mrs. Hogarth and Mrs. Lewis, 
from whom, partly through the interference of Doctor Morell, 
and partly to the unwearied solicitations of Mr. Steevens, some 
material information was obtained. One of those previous copies 
was carefully preserved by Mr. Reed, whose note on the first 
page of it is here transcribed : 
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in a manner the most flattering to the exertions 
of the editor * Mr. Walpole, far from being 

" This imperfect pamphlet is curious, as being the first essay 
toward the Life of Hogarth. About half a dozen were printed, 
and all destroyed except this copy. Whoever will take the pains 
of comparing this with the published one will observe some very 
material alterations. See particularly p. 22, where the severe 
reflections on Mr. Walpole are almost wholly omitted. That 
part of the pamphlet was written by Mr. Steevens ; much of the 
rest by myself; some by Mr. Nichols ; and many corrections by 

otherhands ' "Isaac Reed." 

In consequence of the above note (the more curious, as 
Mr. Reed was always extremely averse to his name appearing 
in print), this trifling fragment (marked 3157 in the Sale Cata- 
logue) was sold to George Baker, Esq., for £2 lis. 

* " When this pamphlet was undertaken, the author had no 
thought of swelling it to its present bulk ; but communicating his 
design to his friends, they favoured him with various particulars 
of information. Some of these accommodated themselves to his 
original plan, if he can be supposed to have had any ; but others 
were more intractable. Still aware of the value even of disjointed 
materials, which his profession would not afford him leisure to 
compact into a regular narrative, and conscious that these sheets, 
rude and imperfect as they are, may serve to promote a publication 
less unworthy of its subject, he dismisses his present work with- 
out any laboured apology for the errors that may be detected in 
it ; claiming, indeed, some merit on account of intelligence, but 
not the least on the score of arrangement or composition. He 
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offended at the liberties which he had taken with 
his catalogue was gratified* by the publication, 
and availed himself of the information it con- 
tained.f It was very soon translated into the 
German language. % The reviewers were liberal 

takes the same opportunity to observe, that many curious anec- 
dotes of extraordinary persons have been unfortunately lost, 
because the possessors of those fugitive particulars had not the 
power of communicating them in proper form, or polished lan- 
guage, and were unwilling to expose them in such a state as these 
are offered to the world. — J. N. May 9, 1781." 

* See the letter printed on p. 10. 

f " Since the first edition of this work, a much ampler ac- 
count of Hogarth and his works has been given by Mr. Nichols ; 
which is not only more accurate, but much more satisfactory 
than mine; omitting nothing that a collector would wish to 
know, either with regard to the history of the painter himself, 
or to the circumstances, different editions, and variations of his 
prints. I have completed my list of Hogarth's works from that 
source of information." — Lord Orford's Works, 4to, vol. iii., p. 453. 

\ The ingenious Mr. Crayen, of Leipzig, having translated 
the first edition into the German language, dispatched a copy of 
his work to Mr. Nichols, attended by the obliging letter here 
subjoined : 

" Sir : Though I have not the honour of being acquainted 
with you, I hope your goodness will excuse the liberty I take of 
sending you a German translation of the ' Biographical Anecdotes 
of Mr. Hogarth ' you published Being convinced of the merits 
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in their critiques ; and an impression of a thou- 
sand copies was very soon exhausted. 

of your production, and its usefulness to such collectors of prints 
and connoisseurs in our country as do not understand the English 
language, I undertook this translation; and flatter myself you will 
be pleased to accept of it as a proof of my real esteem for you. 

"You will find that I did not always adhere literally to 
the original, but made some abridgments, alterations, notes, &c. 
But I hope you will do me the justice to consider, that I wrote 
for my countrymen, and therefore left out such passages, poems, 
anecdotes, &c, as would have been entirely uninteresting to 
them, and have swelled the volume to no purpose. 

"As to the typographical performance, I think you will be 

tolerably satisfied of it. Though the noble art of printing is of 

German origin, your nation has improved it and brought it to the 

highest pitch of perfection in point of neatness, elegance, and 

correctness. I remain, with all possible esteem, Sir, your most 

obedient and most humble servant, 

" A. Crayen. 

" Leipzig in Saxony, the 29th Jan., 1783." 

Translations from the dedication and preface to Mr. Crayen's 
performance : 

" To Mr. Gottfried Winkler, in Leipzig : 

" Honoured and worthy Friend : Pardon my presumption 
in offering you the slender fruit of a few leisure hours. Receive 
it with your wonted kindness, and judge of it not by the trifling 
value of the work, but by the intention of its author, whose most 
zealous wish has long been to find an opportunity of publicly 
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This was followed by a new edition of 
Mr. Walpole's catalogue, in which that candid 

offering you, however small, a memorial of his respect and friend- 
ship. If my labour in adding a mite toward the diffusion of the 
knowledge of the arts is honoured with the approbation of so en- 
lightened a connoisseur, I shall feel myself completely rewarded. 
Receive at the same time my sincerest thanks for the obliging 
communication of your copy of Hogarth's prints ; of which, in my 
translation, I have more than once availed myself. Live, honoured 
Sir, many days ; happy in the bosom of your worthy family, in 
the circle of your friends, and in the enjoyment of those treasures 
of the arts you have collected with such distinguished taste. 
" Remain also a friend of yours, &c, 

" The Translator." 

" To the German Reader : 

" Collectors of the fine arts were already possessed of cata- 
logues and memoires raisonnees of the engravings of many great 
masters ; for which their acknowledgments are due to the indus- 
try of a Gersaint, a Jombert, a Hecquet, a Vertue, a De Winter, 
&c. But a similar illustration of Hogarth's copper-plates was 
still wanting; though it may be asked what works have a juster " 
claim to a distinguished place in a complete collection, than those 
of this instructive moral painter, this creative genius ? On this 
account, it is presumed that the German lover of the arts will 
deem himself indebted to the translator, for giving him, in his 
own tongue, a concise and faithful version of a book that has 
lately made its appearance in London, under the title of ' Bio- 
graphical Anecdotes of William Hogarth, and a catalogue of his 
works chronologically arranged.' 
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and accomplished writer publicly confirms, as 
stated on p. 44, the opinion he had already 
given in a private letter. 

" The compiler as well as editor of this work is Mr. John 
Nichols, a printer and bookseller in London, who, by much read- 
ing, and an intimate acquaintance with the arts and literature of 
his country, has honourably distinguished himself among his pro- 
fessional brethren. How modestly he himself judges of this his 
useful performance, appears from his preface to the work. It is 
true, Mr. Horace Walpole, who possesses perhaps the completest 
collection of the prints of this master, some years ago published 
a catalogue of them ; but this is only to be found in his work 
intituled 'Anecdotes of Painting in England, collected by George 
Vertue, and published by Horace Walpole ; ' a performance con- 
sisting of four volumes in 4to, too costly for many collectors, 
and inconvenient for others. Moreover, all that is to be found 
there relative to Hogarth, is not only included in Mr. Nichols's 
publication, but is also improved by considerable additions; so 
that the curious reader has Walpole's catalogue incorporated 
with the present work. The liberty of abridgment, as mentioned 
in the title, is ventured only in regard to such diffuse illustrations, 
repetitions, anecdotes, and local stories as would be alone inter- 
esting to an Englishman; in a word, in such parts as do not 
immediately contribute to the illustration of Hogarth's plates, and 
would have tired the patience of the German reader. Of the 
verses affixed to each copper-plate, the first and last words only 
are given, as those afford sufficient indication for a collector who 
wishes to become acquainted with any particular print How far 
some remarks of the translator are useful, or otherwise, is left to 
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A second edition of these "Anecdotes," con- 
siderably enlarged and corrected, was published 
in November, 1782, together with an advertise- 
ment penned by Mr. Steevens,* who annexed 

the indulgent decision of judges in the arts. He must not, 
however, forget it is his duty to acknowledge the goodness of 
old Mr. Hansen, of Leipzig. This gentleman's readiness in per- 
mitting him to examine his excellent collection of the engravings 
of British artists, for the purpose of comparing and illustrating 
several passages in the original of this work, claims his warmest 
thanks and public acknowledgment 

"The Translator. 
"Leipzig, Feb., 1783." 

* " The author of these imperfect sheets cannot present them 
a second time to the world before he has expressed his gratitude 
for the extreme candour with which they have been treated by 
the Monthly Reviewers. If J. N. has not availed himself of 
all the corrections designed for his service, it is because the able 
critic who proposes them has been deluded by intelligence mani- 
festly erroneous. J. N. received each particular he has mentioned 
in respect to the assistance bestowed on Hogarth while the 
Analysis was preparing, from Dr. Morell, a gentleman who on 
that subject could not easily mistake. Implicit confidence ought 
rather to be reposed in a literary coadjutor to the deceased than 
in any consistory of females that ever ' mumbled their wisdom 
over a gossip's bowl.' Authors rarely acquaint domestic women 
with the progress of their writings, or the proportion of aid they 
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also a memorandum of the prices {credite pos- 
teril) at which the pieces of Hogarth noticed 

solicit from their friends. If it were needful that Dr. Morell 
should translate a Greek passage for Hogarth, how chanced it 
that our artist should want to apply what he did not previously 
understand ? I must add that the sentiments published by the 
reviewer concerning these anecdotes bear no resemblance to 
the opinion circulated by the cavillers with whom he appears 
to have had a remote connexion. The parties who furnished 
every circumstance on which he founds his reiterated charges 
of error and misinformation, are not unknown. Ever since this 
little work was edited, the people about Mrs. Hogarth have paid 
their court to her by decrying it as ' low, stupid, or false/ without 
the slightest acknowledgment for the sums of money it has con- 
ducted to the Golden Head in Leicester-fields. While the talents 
of the writer alone were questioned by such inadequate judges of 
literary merit, a defence on his part was quite unnecessary. He 
has waited, however, with impatience for an opportunity of making 
some reply to their groundless reflections on his veracity. This 
purpose, he flatters himself, will have been completely executed 
after he has observed that all credentials relative to his disputed 
assertion shall be ready (as they are at this moment) for the 
reviewer's inspection. J. N. cannot, indeed, dismiss his present 
advertisement without observing, that, though the amiable par- 
tialities of a wife may apologize for any contradiction suggested 
by Mrs. Hogarth herself, the English language is not strong 
enough to express the contempt he feels in regard to the accumu- 
lated censure both of her male and her female parasites. — J. N. 
Nov. 1, 1782." 
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below* were known to have been sold in the 
years 1781 and 1782. 

£ s. d. 

*LordBoyne 5 5 o 

Charmers of the Age 5 5° 

Booth, Wilkes, etc 5 5 o 

Discovery 33° 

Altar-piece 1116 

Rich's Glory 440 

Beaver's Military Punishments 3 3° 

BlackwelTs Figures 1 16 6 

Boys Peeping, etc 1 1 "o 

Apuleius 1 16 6 

Cassandra 1116 

Beer Street, with variations 1 1 o 

Large Hudibras 5 5° 

March to Finchley, aqua fortis proof . . . .220 

March to Finchley, finished, without letters . . . 5 5 o 

Festoon receipt for Richard III. 1 1 o 

Power of Attorney for the Foundling Hospital . . 1 16 9 

Orator Henley . .110 

Huggins 33° 

Witch 330 

Jacobites Journal 2 12 6 

Judith and Holophernes 1 1 o 

Large Masquerade . . 220 

Small Masquerade, first impression . . . . 1 16 6 

Sarah Malcolm 220 

Scots Opera 0150 

Woman Swearing, etc. 1 1 O 
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The fair fame of Hogarth was certainly much 
extended by the publication of the Biographical 

£ s. d 

Lady Byron 1 1 O 

Hogarth , with Dog 220 

Hogarth, Serjeant-Painter 220 

Hogarth, scratched over 220 

Perseus and Andromeda 220 

First Distressed Poet I I o 

First Enraged Musician 1 1 o 

Motraye 220 

Bench, first impression 1 1 o 

Burlington Gate 1 1 o 

Sancho at Dinner 1 1 o 

First Election 3 3° 

Fair IIO 

Farmer's Return o 10 6 

Gulliver o 10 6 

Henry VIII. and Anna Bullen 1 1 o 

Herring, proof impression 1 1 o 

Hogarth, Engraver, Shop-Bill 1 1 o 

Morell o 10 6 

Pine o 10 6 

Times, first impression 1 1 o 

Coat of Arms, Sir Gregory Page, etc 220 

Master of the Vineyard 220 

Turtts Head 220 

Harlot's Progress, first impression, red . . , 10 10 o 

Marriage a la Mode 3 3 o 

Rake's Progress 660 
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Anecdotes, in which the merits of his prints, 
notwithstanding any reflections that may have 
given offence to his more sanguine panegyrists, 
were fairly appreciated. Not only did the rage for 
collecting increase, but collectors multiplied. The 
natural consequence was, that the prices given 
for complete sets, or for single scarce prints, were 
enormously advanced; and Mrs. Hogarth, who 
had no inconsiderable share in the golden harvest, 
was persuaded to publish the following article in 
the Daily Advertiser of January 27, 1783 : 

£ s. d. 

Four Times of the Day 220 

* Prentices, first impression 440 

Elections, first impression 660 

Garrick in Richard III 1 1 o 

Gate of Calais o 15 o 

Paul Burlesqued I I o 

Strolling Actresses 1 12 6 

Three Additional Prints to Beaver, etc. . . .220 

Milward's Ticket 400 

Music Introduced to Apollo 1 1 1 6 

Martin Folkes, mezzotinto o 10 6 

Spiller's Ticket S S o 

Two Plates to Milton 220 

Frontispiece to Leveridge's Songs . . . . 1 12 6 

Concert (St. Mary's Chapel) 5 5° 
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"Hogarth's Original Works. 

"As an opinion generally prevails that the 
genuine impressions of Hogarth's works are 
very bad, and the plates retouched, Mrs. Ho- 
garth is under the necessity of acquainting the 
public in general, and the admirers of her de- 
ceased husband's works in particular, that it 
has been owing to a want of proper attention 
in the conducting this work for some years past 
that the impressions in general have not done 
justice to the condition of the plates: and she 
has requested some gentlemen most eminent in 
the art of engraving to inspect the plates, who 
have given the following opinion: 

"•London, Jan. 21, 1783. 
"'We, whose names are underwritten, having 
carefully examined the copper-plates published 
by the late Mr. Hogarth, are fully convinced that 
they have not been retouched since his death. 
"'Francis Bartolozzi, Wm. Woollet * 
"'William Wynne Ryland.'"! 

* Died May 23, 1785. f Died August 29, 1783. 
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"N.B. All* the original works are now 
properly and well printed, and to be had of 
Mrs. Hogarth, at her house at the Golden Head 

in Leicester-fields/' f 

• 

Mr. Steevens, ever alive to the favorite pur- 
suit of the moment, followed up the second 
edition of the Anecdotes with two excellent 
letters to Mr. Urban, preparatory to a third 
edition. % 

♦By "ail the original works," Mrs. Hogarth means only 
such plates as are in her possession. (See p. 50, where a great 
number of others, equally original, are found.) — G. S. 

f " This is one of the most extraordinary testimonials ever 
laid before the public. Hogarth died in 1764. Since that time, 
his plates have been injudiciously and unmercifully worked, so 
as to leave no means of ascertaining, through any observation or 
process of art, the exact period when they were last repaired. 
Notwithstanding this difficulty, in the year 1783, we find several 
engravers of eminence declaring their full conviction on the sub- 
ject All we can do is to suppose their confidence was grounded 
on the veracity of Mrs. Hogarth. I believe the parties as to the 
subject; and yet it was impossible for Messieurs B., W., and R. 
to be adequate judges of the truth to which they have set their 
names as witnesses." — G. S. 1785. 

J See them in the Gentleman's Magazine, 1783, vol liil, 
pp. 208, 316. 
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The following concise opinion of our inimi- 
table artist was given, in the year 1783, by the 
celebrated physiognomist John Caspar Lavater:* 

"Too much nobility must not be looked for 
in Hogarth. The truly beautiful was not within 
this painter's scope, and I should be tempted to 
call him the false prophet of beauty. But what 
a wealth of indescribable richness in the comic 
or moral scenes of life! No one has better 
depicted types of low character, the debased 
manners of the scum of the people, the extreme 
features of ridicule, and the horrors of vice." f 

* Essai sur la Physiognomie, part ii., p. 370. 

fin the Nouveau Dictionnaire Historique, Caen, 1783, 
Mr. Hogarth is thus characterized: "His compositions are ill 
drawn and feebly colored, but they are speaking pictures of 
diverse, comic, or moral scenes of life. He neglected the mech- 
anism of his art, that is to say, the strokes of the pencil, the 
relation of the parts toward each other, the effects of chiaro- 
oscuro, the harmony of coloring, etc., to rise even to the perfec- 
tion of this mechanism, — in other words, to the poetry and 
morality of painting. 'I recognize/ said he, 'everybody as a 
competent judge of my pictures, except the professional connois- 
seurs/ A single example will prove how well he succeeded. 
He had had a print engraved in which he had forcibly expressed 
the different tortures to which animals were subjected. One day 
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In November, 1785, a third edition of the 
Biographical Anecdotes of Hogarth was ush- 
ered into the world by another advertisement 
from the sportive pen of Mr. Steevens * 

a carrier was cruelly whipping his horses ; a kind-hearted man, 
moved to pity, cried out to him: 'Wretch! haven't you seen 
Hogarth's print ? ' He was not merely a painter, he was a writer 
too. In 1750, he published a treatise in English intituled Analysis 
of Beauty, The author maintains that serpentine lines consti- 
tute the beauty of the body : a true principle in some respects, 
but false in many others. (See the second volume of the Mercure 
de France, January, 1770, for further reference to this artist)" 

* " Respect and gratitude having engaged me to compile a 
memoir of my deceased master and patron, Mr. Bowyer, in the 
same performance I included anecdotes of all the eminent persons 
any way connected with him. A note of about a page's length 
was allotted to Hogarth. While it was printing, Mr. Walpole's 
fourth volume on the subject of English painters came out, and 
was followed by an immediate rage for collecting every scrap 
of our artist's designs. Persevering in my enquiries among my 
friends, I had now amassed so much intelligence relative to these 
engravings, that it could no longer be crowded into the situation 
originally meant for it. I was, therefore, advised to publish it in 
the form of a six-penny pamphlet This intended publication, 
however, grew up by degrees into a three-shilling book, and, 
within a year and a half afterward, was swelled into almost its 
present bulk, at the price of six shillings. Such was the origin 
and progress of the following sheets, which, with many corrections, 
&c, have now reached a third edition. — J. N. Nov. 10, 1785." 
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In 1785, the late Mr. John Walter (of Charing 
Cross) published An Explanation of Several of 
Mr. Hogarth s Prints, by an author whose diffi- 
dence concealed his name * 

The publication that followed was a letter 
by Mr. Steevens, in April, 1786, introductory to a 
small appendix to these anecdotes, an abstract 
from which is given below.f 

* In a short preface we are told : " It is not the intention of 
the writer of this trifling work to trespass on any one performance 
on the subject of Hogarth. He designs it merely as an addition, 
or supplement, to the other publications. It points out some 
minutuz, which, when added to the explanatory remarks of 
Mr. Walpole, Mr. Nichols, Mr. Gilpin, and Dr. Trusler, will form 
a full and complete explanation of the most considerable of 
Mr. Hogarth's prints. The excellent pamphlet of Rouquet is 
transposed by an indifferent translation into Dr. Truster's book. 
Some few of his prints are treated more fully in the following 
little work ; which is liable, however, to many objections, from the 
writer not being in possession of any other set than that published 
by the widow of Mr. Hogarth (except a few first impressions); of 
course, some remarks in the ensuing pages may not apply to the 
old impressions : so true is the observation of Mr. Nichols, that 
' the collector who contents himself with the later impressions of 
his works will not consult our artist's reputation.' " 

f " Whether the late extraordinary sums paid for the works 
of Hogarth at Mr. Gulston's sale are to be regarded on the whole 
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On the 27th of April, 1790, "the pictures and 
prints, the property of the late Mrs. Hogarth, 



as proofs of our artist's merit, or of extravagance in our modern 
collectors, I shall not venture to determine; and yet the following 
statement of the rapid advance of value in the prints from this 
celebrated master may furnish notices to assist the judgment of 
the reader. In 1781, Mr. Baillie's collection (which would now 
be deemed an imperfect one) was sold at Christie's for £61 19s. 
In 1782, it was resold, with some additions, at Barford's, for 
^105. In 1785, the late Mr. Henderson, of Covent Garden 
Theatre, disposed of his collection (by far less complete than 
either of the foregoing ones) for ^126. In 1786, Mr. Gulston's 
collection was sold piecemeal by Mr. Greenwood; and, though 
the condition of all such articles in it as real taste and common- 
sense would style the most valuable was very indifferent, the 
whole series is reported to have brought in upward of £300. 
At this auction, the plates now to be particularized were knocked 
down at the following rates, though, taken all together, they were 
scarce worth the money paid for the cheapest : 



Two Engravings on Plate . 

Three Engravings on Plate 

Small Arms of the Duchess of Kendal 

Large Arms of the Duchess of Kendal 

Arms unknown, with women as Terms 

Two arms unknown, with women as Terms 

Arms of Lord Aylmer 

Impression from a Tankard 

Hogarth's Shop-Bill, and another 



£ 


s. 


d. 


4 


14 


6 


3 


10 





4 








6 








6 


10 





1 


11 


6 


7 


10 





10 








11 


1 
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deceased," were, by order of Mrs. Lewis, her 
executrix, sold by auction, by Mr. Greenwood. 

£ s. d. 

Rape of the Lock. Impression from a Gold Snuff-Box 

Presented to Mr. Pope 33 o o 

Scene of Evening, without the girl . . . . 40 8 6 

" Should the celebrity of the mock-heroic poem by Pope, or 
the rareness of an imperfect plate, tending to shew that a com- 
plete design is not always to be hit off at once, even by a Ho- 
garth, furnish some apology for the purchaser of the two last 
articles, what excuse can be invented for the collector who 
bought the preceding trash on terms so ridiculously high ? Of 
all the trifling works of art, coats of arms must be reckoned the 
most contemptible. These early productions of our artist, on 
silver tea-tables, mugs, and waiters, have no sort of merit to 
recommend them; nor were ever meant to be impressed on 
paper (except as a momentary satisfaction to their engraver); 
for, being there reversed, like the prayers of witches, they must 
be read backward. Besides, what taste or genius can be mani- 
fested in the disposition of a cat's whiskers or a fox's tail ? in the 
emblazonry of a black swan with two necks, or a blue boar with 
gilded genitals? What abilities are required for the expansion 
of an old woman's furred cloak (very pompously denominated a 
mantle) at the back of a shield? or for inscribing some trite 
sentence, or wretched pun (ycleped a motto) in Gothic Latin, on 
a ribbon fantastically waved? — For the designs of Hogarth in 
which nature and manners are displayed, no praise can be too 
exalted ; but as for his heraldry, — his representations of birds and 
beasts that never had existence, — 
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Among these were "The Sigismunda, several por- 
traits, sketches, and prints by Hogarth, framed and 
glazed, choice antient impressions; the bust of 
Hogarth, by Roubilliac ; twelve plates, painted in 
delft, by Sir James Thornhill ; and other masters." 
The first mentioned became the property 
of Mr. Alderman Boydell, who purchased also 
Hogarth's original plates, and the small copies 

" 'A dragon, and a finless fish, 
A clip-winged griffin, and a moulten raven, 
And such a deal of skimble-scamble stuff/ — 

these can never be allowed to contribute a single leaf to the 
chaplet he has so long and so deservedly worn. I have dwelt 
the more on this subject, because I am assured there are print- 
dealers now rummaging the pattern-books of our oldest en- 
gravers, in the hope that a still greater number of useless and 
insignificant particulars, consisting of arms, &c, imputable to 
Hogarth, will be found. Nor are their hopes less sanguine that 
the madness of collectors will be confirmed, instead of cured, 
by the examples hung out at the late auction in Leicester-Fields. 
Let me hope, however, that, for the future, every sensible collector 
will think his assemblage of Hogarth's prints sufficiently complete, 
without the foolish adjuncts already described and reprobated; for, 
the authenticity of these trifles being obvious to no kind of proof, 
they only tend to expose their purchasers to the fraud of design- 
ing people, who will laugh at their credulity, while they pocket 
their cash." — Gentleman's Magazine, 1786, vol. lvi., p. 300. 
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that were engraved for Hogarth Moralized. The 
latter were republished in 1791, with a reduced 
copy of Sigismunda, and some other new plates, 
in two very handsome octavo volumes, under the 
title of Hogarth Illustrated, by yohn Ireland, 
introduced by some original anecdotes of Ho- 
garth;* which have considerable meritf 

* " My original design was to have comprised in one volume 
a moral and analytical description of seventy-eight prints ; but, 
as the work advanced, such variety of anecdote, and long train 
of et cetera, clung to the narrative, that these limits were found 
too narrow. With the explanation of fifteen additional plates, the 
letter-press has expanded to near seven hundred pages. Where 
the artist has been made a victim to poetical or political prejudice, 
without meaning to be his panegyrist, I have endeavoured to 
rescue his memory from unmerited obloquy. Where his works 
have been misconceived or misrepresented, I have attempted the 
true reading. In my essay at an illustration of the prints, with a 
description of what I conceive the comic and moral tendency of 
each, there is the best information I could procure concerning the 
relative circumstances, occasionally interspersed with such desul- 
tory conversation as frequently occurred in turning over a volume 
of his prints." — Preface. 

f A very masterly and candid review of this publication was 
written by Mr. Steevens; from which the conclusion shall be here 
given. " We have little scruple in asserting that it is the produc- 
tion of a man of taste, of genius, and of industry. He comments 
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In 1794, the admirers of our artist were grati- 
fied with a volume of Graphic Illustrations of 

on Hogarth's works, very beautiful specimens of which are here 
given to the extent of almost eighty plates, with the discrimi- 
nating skill of an artist and with the pleasing deductions of a 
moralist He gives many original anecdotes of Hogarth, places 
others in a new and more striking point of view, and discovers a 
peculiar talent for this species of writing in every part of his work ; 
which is a splendid and at the same time a cheap and useful one. 
Of its success we cannot entertain the smallest suspicion, and 
would gladly contribute our efforts in promoting it 

" We remark that Mr. Ireland imputes to Mr. Nichols, seem- 
ingly as a fault, that he has ransacked the contemporary news- 
papers, by casting an antiquarian drag-net If this be a fault, 
which, by the way, may be reasonably doubted (for, when the 
early life of an obscure man slowly making his way by patient 
application from poverty to wealth is the subject of enquiry, such 
aids must not only not be disdained, but are almost all that can 
be obtained), Mr. Ireland appears to us to have gone and done 
likewise : 

" ' Cum tua praevideas oculis male lippus inunctis, 
Cur in amicorum vitia tarn cernis acutum?' 

"Above all, we think Mr. Ireland should not have omitted 
to have specified those particular passages which he has thought 
proper to introduce from Mr. Nichols's work in illustration of his 
own. We do not accuse, nay, we are far from suspecting, that 
Mr. Ireland was influenced by any disingenuous motive ; we most 
willingly impute his omissions of this kind to carelessness and 
haste. The learned world, however, has established a commercial 
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Hogarth;* from Pictures, Drawings, and scarce 
prints, in the possession of Samuel Ireland. 

treaty of this kind, where the laws of meum and tuum are vigi- 
lantly observed and rigorously exacted. On the whole, we have 
to thank the author, who has our hearty good wishes, for much 
entertainment, for no small share of information on the subject 
which he professes to illustrate, and for producing a book which 
must be a valuable accession to English literature, and an orna- 
ment to the state of the arts in this country." — Gentleman's 
Magazine, vol lxii., p. 59. 

* " An early regard and respect for the extraordinary talents 
of our countryman Hogarth have been amongst the principal 
reasons that induced the author to lay these slight memorials of 
him before the publick. When very young, he caught a liking, 
indeed a strong partiality, for the productions of this unrivalled 
genius, this pupil of nature, born with talents to render him 
equally eminent both as a painter and engraver : and he ventures 
to hope that he does not too far flatter his own taste, when he is 
willing to persuade himself that he is also gratifying that of the 
publick, if he shall be able to rescue from oblivion any genuine 
and authenticated traces of such a man. A purchase from the 
late Mrs. Hogarth, in the year 1780, made a considerable addition 
to the pictures, drawings, and prints in the author's collection. 
Through this and other channels, he finds himself enabled to 
convey to the publick a number of curious productions from the 
pencil of our artist ; and such as either have not been communi- 
cated to them, or at least have not been authenticated as his. 
The intention of this work is to present to the publick copies 
of such specimens only as are in the possession of the author, 
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A second edition of Mr. John Ireland's 
Illustrations, "revised and corrected," appeared 
in 1794; and in 1796 A Supplement to Ho- 
garth, Illustrated, Compiled from his Original 
Manuscripts* From these three volumes, and 
particularly from the third, the Biographical 
Anecdotes have been in several instances im- 
proved and enriched; but never, it is hoped, 
without a proper acknowledgment. 

with a single exception, the tracing of the Rape of the Lock. 
This is taken from a very rare print in the valuable collection 
of the Earl of Orford, by whose permission it was made. The 
etchings in this volume are principally by the author; but he 
has received very considerable assistance from his daughters, 
whose great attention to the spirit and character of the originals 
will, he is induced to flatter himself, procure from the publick 
that approbation which, perhaps with some partiality, he con- 
ceives to be due to their merit. The volume consists of sixty 
engravings. The portrait of Hogarth, that is prefixed to this 
work, is from an original picture in oil by himself; and if 
reliance may be had on the testimony of Mrs. Hogarth, and 
other of the artist's particular friends who have seen it, the 
likeness will be thought sufficient to recommend it to the place 
it holds."— Preface. 

♦These works were so esteemed that a third edition of the 
first two volumes was published in 1804; an ^ a second edition of 
the third in 1806. 
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In May, 1799, Mr. Samuel Ireland* published 
a second volume of his Graphic Illustrations ; 
containing forty-nine plates, from pictures and 
drawings, the originals of all which, with the 
exception only of three, were in his own pos- 
session.! By Mr. Ireland's discriminating taste, 
many of Hogarth's choicest productions have 
been preserved. 

Mr. Cook's Anecdotes of Hogarth, with De- 
scriptions of his Plates, 1803, may close the list 
of illustrators. 

*Mr. Samuel Ireland died in July, 1800; six months after 
Mr. Steevens. 

t In the preface to this volume, Mr. Samuel Ireland glances 
at " a work somewhat similar in its design," and adds, that " it is 
by no means compatible with a plan of this nature to republish 
worn-out plates." 
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APPENDIX No. I 

(see vol. i., p. 41) 

I HE kindness of a friend has enabled me to 
lay before the reader some extracts from 
the scarce pamphlet mentioned in vol. i., 
p. 41. The following is the exact title of it : 
" A Letter from a Parishioner of St Clement's Danes, to 
the Right Reverend Father in God Edmund [Gibson], 
Lord Bishop of London, occasioned by his Lordship's 
causing the Picture over the Altar to be taken down. 
With some Observations on the Use and Abuse of 
Church Paintings in General, and of that picture in 
particular. 

"Exodus, chap, xxxii., ver. 20. And he took the 
Calf which they had made, and burnt it in the Fire, and 
ground it to Powder, and strawed it upon the Water, 
and made the Children of Israel drink of it 

11 London, printed and sold by J. Roberts, in War- 
wick-Lane ; A. Dod, without Temple-Bar ; and E. Nut, 

at the Royal-Exchange, 1725. Price 6cl" 

69 
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After some introductory compliments to Bishop 
Gibson, the letter-writer thus proceeds: "Of all the 
abuses your Lordship has redressed, none more timely, 
none more acceptable to all true Protestants, than your 
last injunction to remove that ridiculous, superstitious 
piece of Popish foppery from over our communion- 
table. This has gained you the applause and good- 
will of all honest men, who were scandalized to see 
that holy place defiled with so vile and impertinent a 
representation. 

" To what end or purpose was it put there, but to 
affront our most gracious sovereign, by placing at our 
very altar the known resemblance of a person, who is 
the wife of his utter enemy, and pensioner to the whore 
of Babylon? 

" When I say the known resemblance, I speak not 
only according to my own knowledge; but appeal to 
all mankind who have seen the Princess Sobieski, or any 
picture or resemblance of her, if the picture of that 
Angel in the white garment and blue mantle, which is 
there supposed to be beating time to the musick, is not 
directly a great likeness of that princess. This I insist 
on, and will stand and fall by my assertion, provided 
they do not play any tricks with the picture, or alter 
it for contradiction sake now it is down. 
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"Whether it was done by chance, or on purpose, 
I shall not determine; but, be it which it will, it has 
given great offence; and your Lordship has acted the 
part of a wise and good prelate to order its removal. 

"For, surely, such a picture is far unfit for so 
sacred a place ; a place too solemn for such levities, too 
awful to be made the receptacle of such trumpery : nay, 
admit it were not the resemblance of such a person, can 
anything be more absurd than such a picture in such a 
place ? 

"But if it be the picture of that person, what can 
be more sacrilegious, more impudently sacrilegious, than 
to have our sanctuary defiled by those who make a mock 
of us and our holy religion? I mean, our inveterate 
enemies the Papists, who would scruple to prophane no 
place, so they might show their implacable hatred to our 
God, and our King. 

" To our God, by making his holy altar the scene 
of their ribaldry, to be approached with wantonness 
and curiosity by the sons of Belial, who come there 
to decypher the dumb libel, and sneer at the pictured 
lampoon, which tacitly mocks the Church, and openly 
affronts the State.. 

"To our King, by placing the resemblance of an 
avowed enemy to him and his religion at the very altar, 
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to stand in view of a whole congregation ; a thing, in 
my opinion, much more audacious than the setting up 
her statue in the public streets. 

"No wonder our church has been thronged with 
spectators, to the great hindrance of divine worship, 
and annoyance of the parishioners, when those crowds 
of irreverend persons, which were ever pouring in, 
came not there to join in prayer with the rest of the 
congregation, but to worship their Popish saint, and 
hug themselves with the conceit of being alone in the 
secret. 

"But at last the watch-word was blown, and the 
true intent of their coming discovered. Then was it 
high time to complain to your Lordship, when dis- 
turbances became so frequent, and the peace of the 
church was so manifestly broken : that you, like another 
Moses, commanded the tinctured abomination to be 
taken down ; and no doubt but your Lordship will call 
them to account who set it up. 

"When your Lordship shall examine, who is the 
painter, and of what principle ? how long he had been 
from the Court of Rome before he painted that picture ? 
and whether he brought no picture or resemblance of 
the Princess Sobieski over with him? you will not 
repent of what you have done. But when you shall 
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farther enquire after the person who employed him ; 
whether he be a Protestant? or, if he call himself so, 
whether his children were not sent abroad to Popish 
seminaries for education? 

"When your Lordship, I say, shall examine into 
these particulars, I doubt not of the inferences so wise 
a man will draw from such convincing circumstances. 

"And as your Lordship has begun to redress one 
abuse, I persuade myself you will not stop here, but 
enquire likewise by what authority it was put there. 
This may, perhaps, open another scene to your Lord- 
ship's view; and give you an opportunity, not only to 
ease the parish of a very heavy burden it now groans 
under, but prevent its being run to unnecessary and 

unwarranted expences for the future, by every Jac 

in an office. 

" And, indeed, unless there was a sufficient warrant 
for such alterations, the workmen should go to the 
right person's door, and he that set them to work 
ought to pay them; for, in my humble opinion, the 
place needed no alteration. It was decent, convenient, 
and indeed ornamental enough before; there was no 
more sign or fear of its falling than there was occasion 
to take it down, and deprive the parish of a conveniency 
now very much wanted — I mean a little vestry-room, 
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which was behind the old communion-table, where the 
books, vessels, and vestments of the church were ready 
at hand, and just at the very altar ; whereas now every- 
thing is brought quite through the body of the church, 
which in case of a crowd (as of late has been but too 
frequent) is both tedious and inconvenient to the last 
degree. 

" But, notwithstanding this, it was resolutely taken 
down, to gratify the pride and malice of some persons, 
who thirsted to eternize their names, and affront the 
government. What have been the consequences of all 
this, but an eye-sore and heart-burning to the honest 
and loyal part of the inhabitants, and a continual hurly- 
burly of loiterers from all parts of the town, to see our 
Popish raree-show?" 

After a digression on the famous altar at White- 
chapel, in which Dean Kennett was said to be satirized, 
and some general observations on pictures in churches, 
the letter-writer adds : " Never before was any Popish 
Saint put over the communion-table in a Protestant 
Church. The Last Supper, the Passion, Crucifixion, or 
some other incidents of our Blessed Saviour's life are 
the general subjects given to painters on these occa- 
sions ; but to have a concert of musick, &c. (suppose it 
were not the Pretender's spouse, and probably some 
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more of his family, under the form of angels), is the 
most abrupt and foreign that I ever saw or heard of. 

"What surprizes me most is, that any of my fellow- 
parishioners should not only dispute your Lordship's 
commands, delay the execution of your just injunction 
when it was most reasonable and necessary, but pester 
your Lordship with impertinent petitions and remon- 
strances, as if they were injured and oppressed, or your 
Lordship misinformed. This must be the reason ; or to 
what purpose did they trifle with and contest your Lord- 
ship's ordinance ? But you are too just a man to give 
any sentence but the most impartial, and too steady 
to give up any point where the peace of the Church 
and the honour of the king are concerned. 

"Whoever murmurs at its being taken down, takes 
the part of those who set it up ; and whoever takes their 
part, is as bad as themselves, and would do the like on 
the like opportunity. What can they object against its 
being removed? What can they offer for having it 
remain ? But why's, and why not's. As, Why should 
it be removed ? What hurt did it do ? Why should so 
much money be thrown away? And, why might not 
that picture be there as well as any other ? Why does 
your Lordship interfere in the matter? This, with a 
glance of complaint at your Lordship, and severe 
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invectives against those who solicited that interposition, 
calling them informers, busy, forward, mischief-making 
fellows, who had better mind their own business, and 
such-like ribaldry, is all they can say for themselves. 
But these are the worst reasons in the world, and 
invidious queries only to evade an argument, and are 
not to be admitted in a debate of this nature, where 
a direct reason for, or against, is required. But give 
me leave, my lord, and I will, in a few words, answer 
all their queries, which seem so weighty and formidable 
to the vulgar and ignorant 

"Why should it be removed? may be answered by 
another question, What business had it there ? But as 
I scorn such quibbling ways of reasoning, I shall answer 
them, because it is unfit for that sacred place. If it is 
the Princess Sobieski's image, it is sacrilegious and 
traitorous, and therefore ought to be removed. If it 
is, as they say, a choir of heavenly angels at a practice 
of musick, playing on earthly instruments, it is imperti- 
nent and absurd to the last degree, and therefore ought 
to be removed from a place where the utmost decorum 
should be kept. 

"What hurt does it, say they? To which I answer, 
it hurted or disturbed the peace of the church, and was 
so far hurtful, as we were hindered or annoyed in our 
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devotions ; it made a division in the parish, and was so 
far hurtful, as it tended to the breach of peace and good 
neighbourhood ; and therefore I think it ought to be 
removed, since, not to answer them with a question, 
but a common saying, it did hurt enough. 

"Why should so much money be thrown away? 
Aye, there's the grievance. But I shall tell them, they 
may thank themselves, it was the act and deed of their 
own cabal ; and, though they might triumph and laugh 
in their sleeves for a while, yet murder will out, and 
they might expect to be paid in their own coin one time 
or other. There was no occasion to remove the old 
communion-table and vestry ; and therefore all the 
money is thrown away; the worse their management. 
Nor was there any necessity of so sumptuous an altar- 
piece, or of that picture in particular; therefore so 
much money as that picture cost, which, by the bye, is 
no trifling sum* (the painter, as well as his masters, 
being no small fool), is entirely thrown away, and has 
been cast into the Thames ; or, as the vulgar have it, 
thrown down the kennel. 

"It was set up against the will of the major part 
of the parish, and not without much murmur and 
complaint; there was yet a much greater majority for 

*It cost fourscore pounds. 
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pulling it down ; if therefore so much money is thrown 
away, it is pity the parish should pay it ; and, no doubt, 
when your Lordship comes to enquire by what authority 
a set of men ran the parish so much in debt, for their 
own whims, and without any manner of occasion, you 
will do us justice, and teach such persons for the future 
to consult the bishop, and have the general consent of 
the parish, before they run into such extravagancies. 

" The tradesmen want their money, and the parish 
cannot pay them : your Lordship therefore will do very 
well to adjust this matter, that they may know where 
to go for their money. 

" Their delaying to take down their idol, was a tacit 
disputing your Lordship's commands, irreligious and 
contumacious to the last degree : and indeed I cannot 
say but some of the public prints * gave me great anxiety, 
when they had the impudence to assure the world it was 
not to be taken down : but that anxiety was of short 
continuance ; for I had the satisfaction the next morning 
to find it removed, and whole crowds of idle persons 
who came to see it disappointed. Then I found, to my 
great comfort, that you were not to be biassed ; but, as 
you had begun the good work, you had gone through 
with it, and made them take it down with a witness." 

* The Post-Boy and Daily Journal of Saturday, September 4. 
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(see vol. i., p. 43) 

I HE following letter, printed in The Public 
Advertiser soon after the first edition of 
the present work made its appearance, may 
possibly contain some authentic particulars 
of the early life of the famous Monsieur Saint Andr6. 
Mr. Woodfall's ingenious correspondent does not, how- 
ever, dispose me to retract a syllable of what is ad- 
vanced in the text; for he fails throughout in his 
attempts to exculpate our hero from any one of the 
charges alleged against him. On the contrary, he con- 
firms, with additions, a considerable part of them ; and 
strives only to evade or overwhelm the rest by studied 
amplifications of the little good which industrious par- 
tiality could pick out of its favorite character. I shall 
now subjoin his episde, with a few unconnected remarks 
appended to it. A rambling performance must apolo- 
gize for a desultory refutation. 
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" Sir : The entertaining author of the last biography 
of the admirable Hogarth, in the excess of commenda- 
tion of a particular risible subject for his pencil, has 
written too disadvantageous^ of the late Mr. St. Andr6. 
One who knew him intimately (but was never under the 
smallest obligation to him) for the last twenty years of 
his life, and has learned the tradition of his earlier con- 
duct seemingly better than the editor of the article in 
question, takes the liberty to give a more favourable 
idea of him ; and, without intending to enter into a 
controversy with this agreeable collector of anecdotes, 
to vindicate this notorious man, who must be allowed to 
have been such ; but it is to be hoped in the milder sense 
Lord Clarendon often or always uses the epithet. The 
making a subject of Mr. St. Andr6 is therefore merely 
accidental. The writer expects to derive no praise 
from exhibiting that person as the hero of a page. 
He thinks it is only doing justice (for the dead de- 
serve justice as well as the living) when he draws his 
pen against some very injurious insinuations, thrown 
out with more inadvertence and at a venture than in 
malice, against the memory of an acquaintance and 
of a foreigner (to whom perhaps more mercy is due 
than to a native), who is more roughly handled than 
he appears to deserve. 
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" Mr. Nathaniel St. Andr6 came over, or rather was 
brought over, very early from Switzerland, his native 
country, in the train of a Mendez, or Salvadore, or 
some Jewish family. Next to his countryman Heideg- 
ger, he became the most considerable person that has 
been imported from thence. He probably arrived in 
England in no better than a menial station. Possibly 
his family was not originally obscure ; for he has been 
heard to declare that he had a rightful claim to a title, 
but it was not worth while to take it up so late in 
life. He had undoubtedly all the qualifications of a 
Swiss. He talked French in all its provincial dialects ; 
and superintended the press, if the information is to 
be depended upon, and perhaps taught it, as his sister 
did at Chelsea Boarding-school. He was early initiated 
in music ; for he played upon some musical instrument 
as soon as he was old enough to handle one, to entertain 
his benefactors. He had the good fortune to be placed 
by them with a surgeon of eminence, and became very 
skilful in his profession. His duty and gratitude to his 
father, whom he maintained when he was no longer able 
to maintain himself, were exemplary, and deserving of 
high commendation. Let this charity cover a multitude 
of his sins ! His great thirst for anatomical knowledge * 

* He was appointed Anatomist to his Majesty in May, 1723. 
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(for which he became afterwards so famous as to have 
books dedicated to him on that subject), and his un- 
wearied application, soon made him so complete an 
anatomist, that he undertook to read public lectures 
(and he was the first in London who read any) ; which 
gave general satisfaction. The most ingenious and 
considerable men in the kingdom became his pupils. 
Dr. Hunter, now at the head of his profession,* speaks 
highly of his predecessor, and considers him (if the 
information is genuine) as the wonder of his time. He 
continued his love of anatomy to the last, and left noble 
preparations behind him, which he was continually im- 
proving. The time of his introduction into Mr. Moly- 
neux's family is not known to the writer of this account. 
Whether anatomy, surgery, knowledge, or music, or his 
performance on the Viol de Gambo, on which he was the 
greatest master, got him the intimacy with Mr. Moly- 
neux, is not easy to determine. Certain it is, that he 
attended his friend in his last illness, who died of a 
dangerous disorder (but not under his hands), which 
Mr. Molyneux is said to have pronounced, from the 
first, would be fatal. Scandal, and Mr. Pope's satirical 
half-line, talked afterwards of 'The Poisoning Wife.' 

♦This eminent physician died March 30, 1783, at the age 
of sixty-five. 
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She, perhaps, was in too great a hurry, as the report 
ran, in marrying when she did, according to the prac- 
tised delicacy of her sex, and her very high quality. 
The unlucky business in which one Howard, a surgeon 
at Guildford, involved him, who was the projector, or 
accessary of the impudent Imposture of Mary Tofts, 
alias the Rabbit-woman of Godalmin, occasioned him 
to become the talk and ridicule of the whole kingdom. 
The report made by St Andr6, and others, induced 
many inconsiderately to take it for a reality. The public 
horror was so great, that the rent of rabbit-warrens sunk 
to nothing ; and nobody, till the delusion was over, pre- 
sumed to eat a rabbit. The credulous Whiston believed 
the story (for to some people every thing is credible that 
comes from a credible witness), and wrote a pamphlet, 
to prove this Monstrous Conception to be the exact 
completion of an old prophecy in Esdras. The part 
St. Andr6 acted in this affair ruined his interest at 
court, where he had before been so great a favourite 
with King George I. that he presented him with a 
sword which he wore himself. Now, on his return 
out of the country, he met with a personal affront, and 
never went to court again. But he continued Anatomist 
to the Royal Household to his dying day, though he 
never took the salary. He probably was imposed upon 
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in this matter. And has it not been the lot of men, in 
intellectual accomplishments vastly above his, such as 
Boyle for instance, a man infinitely his superior, to be 
over-reached and misled ? He took up the pen on the 
occasion (and it was not the first time, for he wrote some 
years before a bantering pamphlet on Dr. Mead), which 
could at best but demonstrate his sincerity, but exposed 
the weakness of his judgment, on that case. It had 
been insinuated he adopted this scheme to ruin some 
persons of his own profession. . If he had a mind to 
make an experiment upon the national belief, and 
to tamper with their willingness to swallow any absurd- 
ity (which a certain nobleman [Duke of Montagu] 
ventured to do, in the affair of a man who undertook to 
jump into a quart bottle), he was deservedly punished 
with contempt. Swift (according to Whiston), and per- 
haps Arbuthnot, exercised their pens upon him. The 
cheat was soon discovered ; and rabbits began to make 
their appearance again at table as usual. But they 
were not at his own table, nor made a dish, in any 
form of cookery, at that of his friends. Perhaps they 
imagined that the name or sight of that animal might 
be as offensive to him, as the mention of Formosa is 
said to have been to Psalmanazar. It is told, that, on 
his asking for some parsley of a market-woman of 
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Southampton, and demanding why she had not more to 
sell, she, in a banter, assured him, ' that his rabbits had 
eat it up.' The fortune he acquired by marrying into 
a noble family (though it set all the lady's relations 
against him, and occasioned her being dismissed from 
her attendance on Queen Caroline) was a sufficient 
compensation for the laughter or censure of the publick. 
His high spirit and confidence in himself made him 
superior to all clamour. So that people did but talk 
about him, he seldom seemed to care what they talked 
against him. And yet he had the fortitude to bring an 
action for defamation in Westminster-Hall against a 
certain doctor in divinity, and got the better of his 
adversary. He was not supposed, in the judgment 
of the wiser and more candid part of mankind, to have 
contributed, by any chirurgical administration, to the 
death of his friend Mr. Molyneux, nor to have set up 
the imposture at Godalmin. Though he was disgraced 
at court, he was not abandoned by all his noble friends. 
The great Lord Peterborough, who was his patron and 
patient long before he went to Lisbon, entertained a 
very high opinion of him to the last. His capacity in 
all kinds, the reception he gave to his table and his 
garden, with his liberality to the infirm and distressed, 
made him visited by persons of the highest quality, and 
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by all strangers and foreigners. He did not continue 
to enjoy the great fortune his marriage is supposed to 
have brought him, to the end of his life ; for a great 
part went from him on the death of Lady Betty. He 
by no means left so much property behind him as to 
have it said he died rich. His profession as a surgeon, 
in a reasonable term of years, would probably have put 
more money into his pocket than fell in the golden 
shower so inauspiciously into his lap ; and have given 
him plenty, without envy or blame. He was turned of 
ninety-six when he died ; and though subject to the 
gout, of which he used to get the better by blisters 
upon his knees, and by rigid abstinence, yet, when he 
took to his bed (where he said he should not lie long), 
and permitted a physician to be called in to him, he 
cannot be said to have died of any disease. In one 
sum of generosity, he gave the celebrated Geminiani 
three hundred pounds, to help him to discharge his 
incumbrances, and to end his days in comfort. The 
strength and agility of his body were great, and are 
well known. He was famous for his skill in fencing, in 
riding the great horse, and for running and jumping, 
in his younger days. He at one time was able to play 
the game at chess with the best masters. After a slight 
instruction at Slaughter's Coffee-house, he did not rest 
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till, in the course of two nights sitting up, he was able to 
vanquish his instructor. He was so earnest in acquiring 
knowledge, that he whimsically, as he told the story, cut 
off his eyelashes, that he might not sleep till he arrived 
at what he wanted. His face was muscular and fierce. 
One of his eyes, to external appearance, seemed to be a 
mass of obscurity (as he expressed it of Handel's, when 
he became stark-blind); at least it had not the uncom- 
mon vivacity of the other. His language was full of 
energy, but loaded with foreign idioms. His conversa- 
tion was seasoned sufficiently with satire and irony, 
which he was not afraid to display, though he ought 
never to have forgot that he was once a proper subject 
for it He built ; he planted ; he had almost ' from the 
cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop that groweth upon 
the wall/ in his hot-house, green-house, and garden. 
If he was not deep in every art and science (for even 
his long life was not sufficient for universal attainment), 
he cannot be reckoned to have been ignorant of any 
thing. He was admired for his knowledge in architect- 
ure, in gardening, and in botany, by those who should 
have been above flattery. But praise, from whatever 
quarter it comes, is of an intoxicating nature. Those 
who found out that he loved praise, took care he should 
have enough of it. He kept a list of the wretched and 
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the indigent, whom he constantly maintained ; and their 
names might be written alphabetically. The poor of 
Southampton know they have lost their best friend. 
Call it, reader, ostentation or vanity, if you will; but 
till you know it did not proceed from his goodness of 
heart, this tributary pen considers his giving away his 
money to relieve the necessitous as a spark of the spirit 
of the Man of Ross, or the Man of Bath. He was all 
his life too much addicted to amours, and sometimes 
with the lower part of the sex. His conversation, which 
he was always able to make entertaining and instructive, 
was too often tinctured with double entendre (a vice that 
increases with age), but hardly ever with prophaneness. 
He may be thought to have copied Hermippus, and to 
have considered women as the prolongers of life. How 
far he was made a dupe by any of them at last, is not 
necessary for relation. He died, as he lived, without 
fear ; for to his standers-by he gave no sign of a ruffled 
mind, or a disturbed conscience, in his last moments. 

" Impartial." * 

* The late Mr. Thomas Tyers, of whose literary qualifica- 
tions Doctor Johnson has given the following Account in the 
Idler, No. 48. This circumstance was pointed out to me by 
the doctor himself. 

" Learning is generally confessed to be desirable, and there 
are some who fancy themselves always busy in acquiring it. Of 
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"If the preceding memoir of St. Andr6 had not 
been composed entirely from memory (a faculty which, 
like the sieve of the Danaides, is apt to lose as much as 
it receives), and had not been conveyed to the press 
with so much precipitancy, the writer, by a second recol- 
lection, might have made supplementary anecdotes less 

these ambulatory students, one of the most busy is my friend 
Tom Restless. 

" Tom has long had a mind to be a man of knowledge ; but 
he does not care to spend much time among authors, for he is of 
opinion that few books deserve the labour of perusal, that they 
give the mind an unfashionable cast, and destroy that freedom 
of thought, and easiness of manners, indispensably requisite to 
acceptance in the world. Tom has therefore found another way 
to wisdom. When he rises, he goes into a Coffee-house, where he 
creeps so near to men whom he takes to be reasoners, as to hear 
their discourse ; and endeavours to remember something, which, 
when it has been strained through Tom's head, is so near to 
nothing, that what it once was cannot be discovered. This he 
carries round from friend to friend through a circle of visits, till, 
hearing what each says upon the question, he becomes able at 
dinner to say a little himself, and, as every great genius relaxes 
himself among his inferiors, meets with some who wonder how so 
young a man can talk so wisely. 

" At night he has a new feast prepared for his intellects ; he 
always runs to a Disputing Society, or a Speaking Club, where 
he half hears what he would but half understand; goes home 
pleased with the consciousness of a day well spent ; lies down full 
of ideas, and rises in the morning empty as before." 
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necessary. Whilst St. Andr6 was basking in the sun- 
shine of public favour in Northumberland-court, near 
Charing-cross, under pretence of being wanted in his 
profession at some house in the neighbourhood, he was 
hurried through so many passages, and up and down so 
many staircases, that he did not know where he was, nor 
what the untoward scene was to end in, till the horrid 
conclusion presented itself, of which he published an 
extraordinary account in The Gazette of Feb. 23, 1724-5, 
no less than of his being poisoned, and of his more 
extraordinary recovery. Such uncommon men must be 
visited through life with uncommon incidents. The 
bowl of poison must have been for ever present to his 
imagination. Socrates himself could not expect more 
certain destruction from the noxious draught he was 
forced to take down, than seemed inevitable to St Andr6. 
Nay, a double death seems to have threatened him. 
Probably it was not any public or private virtue for 
which Socrates was famous, and which occasioned him 
to suffer, that endangered our hero's life. His constitu- 
tion was so good, that he got the better of the infernal 
potion. The truth and circumstances of the story could 
only be known to himself, who authenticated it upon oath. 
His narrative partakes of the marvellous ; and the reader 
of July, 1 78 1, is left in total ignorance of the actor, and 
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the provocation to such a barbarous termination. His 
case was reported, and he was attended by the ablest 
of the Faculty : and the Privy Council issued a reward 
of two hundred pounds towards a discovery. A note in 
the second supplemental volume of Swift informed the 
writer of this sketch, a day or two ago (who takes to 
himself the reproof of Prior, ' Authors, before they write, 
should read!'), that St. Andr6 was convinced he had 
been imposed upon respecting the Woman of Godalmin, 
and that he apologised handsomely to the publick in an 
advertisement, dated Dec. 8, 1726. — 'He's half absolv'd, 
who has confest/ — In the autumn, before the heat of 
the town-talk on this affair was over, he was sent for to 
attend Mr. Pope, who, on his return home from Dawley 
in Lord Bolingbroke's coach and six, was overturned in 
a river, and lost the use of two fingers of his left hand 
(happy for the lovers of poetry they were not the ser- 
vants of the right one!), and gave him assurance that 
none of the broken glass was likely to be fatal to him. 
It is highly improbable that Pope and Bolingbroke would 
have suffered St. Andr6 to have come near them, if he 
had been branded as a cheat and an impostor. — He died 
in March, 1776, having survived all his contemporary 
enemies, and, which is the consequence of living long, 
most of his ancient friends. Such men do not arise 
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every day for our censure or our applause ; to gratify 
the pen or the pencil of character or caricature. He 
may be considered, as Voltaire pronounces of Charles 
the Twelfth, an extraordinary, rather than a great man, 
and fitter to be admired than imitated. 

" Impartial." 

In the first place, I avow that the epithet notorious 
was not meant to be employed in the milder sense of 
Lord Clarendon. Had I undertaken to compile the life 
of a man eminent for virtue, I should have been happy 
to have borrowed the softer application of the aforesaid 
term from our noble historian. But having engaged to 
delineate a mere impostor's character, there is greater 
propriety in adopting the disputed word with that con- 
stant signification affixed to it by the biographers of 
Bet Canning, or Fanny the Phantom of Cock Lane. — 
I shall absolve myself no further from the charge of 
"malice," than by observing that there are always 
people who think somewhat much too rough has been 
said of Char ires. 

The dead, declares our apologist, deserve justice as 
well as their survivors. This is an uncontested truth ; 
nor will the precept be violated by me. I may observe, 
however, with impunity, that the interests of the living, 
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for whose sake a line of separation between good and 
bad characters is drawn, should be consulted, rather 
than the memories of the flagitious, who can no longer 
be affected by human praise or censure, should be 
spared. 

Our apologist next assures us, that perhaps more 
tenderness is due to a foreigner than to a native. The 
boasted amor patrice is not very conspicuous in this 
remark, which indeed was dropped, to as little purpose, 
by a learned counsel on the trial of the French spy who 
was lately executed. 

"Next to his countryman Heidegger," adds our 
apologist, " Mr. St Andr6 became the most considerable 
person that has been imported from Switzerland." To 
judge of the comparative value of the latter, we must 
estimate the merits of the former. Heidegger is known 
to us only by the uncommon ugliness of his visage, and 
his adroitness in conducting operas and masquerades. 
If Saint Andr6 is to be regarded as a person still less 
considerable than Heidegger, can his consequence be 
rated very high? 

That Saint Andr6 arrived here in a menial station, 
is not improbable. The servility of his youth afforded a 
natural introduction to the insolence of his riper years. 
He was indeed (if I am not misinformed) of the same 
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family with the fencing and dancing master whom Dry- 
den has immortalized in Mac-Flecknoe : 

" St. Andre's feet ne'er kept more equal time ; " * 

and was intended for the same professions; a circum- 
stance often hinted at by his opponents during the 
rabbit controversy. Having been thus early instructed 
in the management of the foil and kit, no marvel that 
he so often prated about the art of defence, or that "his 
gratitude to his benefactors " broke out in the language 
of a minuet or a rigadoon. 

That he became famous enough in his profession 
to have anatomical works occasionally dedicated to him, 
will easily obtain credit among our apologist's readers ; 
for many of them must have seen a book on surgery 
inscribed to Doctor Rock, a political poem addressed to 
Buckhorse, and a treatise on religion sheltering itself 
under the patronage of the late Lord Baltimore. Saint 
Andr6, however, was not the earliest reader of anatomi- 
cal lectures in London. Bussiere, the surgeon who 
attended Guiscard (the assassin of Harley), was our 
hero's predecessor in this office ; and I am told even 
he was not the first who offered public instructions to 
the students at our hospitals. Doctor Hunter, who has 

* See also Dryden's LimierAam, or the Kind Keeper, act iii. 
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been applied to for intelligence on this occasion, declares 
that he never described Saint Andr6 as " the wonder of 
his time," but as a man who had passed through no 
regular course of study, and was competent only in the 
article of injections, a task as happily suited to minute 
abilities as to those of a larger grasp. 

"^milium circi ludum faber imus et ungues 
Exprimet, et molles imitabitur aere capillos." 

The art of pushing fluids through the vessels was at 
that period a secret most scrupulously kept by the few 
who were in possession of it, so that a great show might 
be made at the expense of little real knowledge. I am 
also informed, that Saint Andr6, like the workman de- 
scribed by Horace, had no general comprehension of 
any subject, but was unable to have put two proposi- 
tions together: that he neither extended the bounds 
of the chirurgical art by discoveries, nor performed any 
extraordinary cures ; and, boasting somewhere that he 
had detected vessels in the cuticle or scarf-skin, a 
foreigner of eminence in the same profession offered 
(through the medium of a printed book) to lay him a 
wager of it, a challenge which he prudently declined. 
I am also told, that when solicited to exhibit his prepa- 
rations, he always declared the majority of them to 
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have been destroyed in a fire. What remain, I am 
instructed to add, deserve little or no commendation. 
Thus, on inquiry, sinks our "enthusiast in anatomy" 
down to a frigid dabbler in the science ; while his 
"noble preparations, which he was continually improv- 
ing," dwindle into minutiae of scarce any value. 

Though the dreadful crime, which is indistinctly 
mentioned in the text of the foregoing pages, has been 
alluded to with less reserve by the apologist of Saint 
Andr6, it shall be explained no further on the present 
occasion. Many are the common avenues to death; 
and why should we point out with minuteness such as 
we hope will never be explored again ? Till I perused 
the defence so often referred to, I had not even sus- 
pected that the "poisoning wife"* bore the least allu- 
sion to any particular circumstance on the records of 
criminal gallantry; nor, without stronger proofs than 
are furnished by this expression (perhaps a random 
one), shall I be willing to allot the smallest share of 
blame to the lady, such alone excepted as must una- 
voidably arise from her overhasty marriage, which was 
solemnized, at Hesson near Hounslow in Middlesex, 
on the 27th of May, 1730. This act, however, as well 

* The words of Pope are the " poisoning dame." (See Epi- 
logue to his Satires, dialogue ii., verse 22.) 
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as her derogation from rank, being mere offencesagainst 
human customs, are cognizable only upon earth. By 
"the wiser and more candid part of mankind," who 
suspected no harm throughout Saint Andre's conduct 
in this affair, I suppose our apologist means any set 
of people who had imbibed prejudices similar to his 
own, and thought and spoke about his hero with equal 
partiality and tenderness. But the memoir on which 
these remarks are founded proves at least that what has 
been hinted concerning the death of Mr. Molyneux* 

* While the above page was preparing for the second edition 
of this work, the following particulars of this gentleman's family 
appeared in the public prints : " Mr. Molyneux, who was equally 
the friend of liberty and literature, was founder of a Society in 
Ireland, in imitation of the Royal (as was his nephew, the Rev. 
Dr. Madden, of the Dublin Society). His genius was celebrated 
by Locke, and other sages of those days ; and his Patriotism 
was rewarded with the successive representation of the City and 
University of Dublin, with other posts of great trust, from the 
Revolution to his death. He married the daughter of Sir 
William Domville, Attorney-general of Ireland, in the reign of 
Charles the Second, and niece of Sir Thomas Leake, of Cannons 
in Middlesex, by whom he had an only son, Samuel Molyneux, 
Esq., Secretary to his late Majesty when Prince of Wales, a Lord 
of the Admiralty, and Member of Parliament both in Great 
Britain and Ireland, who resembled his illustrious father in his 
pursuits of philosophical knowledge, which he many years (until 
engaged in political business) prosecuted with great application 
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was of no recent invention. So far from it, indeed, that 
Saint Andr6 was openly taxed with having been the sole 
cause of it, in a public newspaper (I think one of the 
Gazetteers), by the Rev. Doctor Madden, the celebrated 
Irish patriot, who subscribed his name to his advertise- 
ment. It is related (I know not how truly) that on this 
account our hero prosecuted and "got the better of his 
adversary/' whose accusation was unsupported by such 
proofs as the strictness of law requires. How many 
culprits, about whose guilt neither judge nor jury 
entertain the smallest scruple, escape with equal tri- 
umph through a similar defect of evidence! I may 
add, that so serious a charge would never have been 
lighdy made by a divine of Doctor Madden's rank 
and character. 

at his seat at Kew, now his Majesty's, and presented a telescope 
of his own construction to the King of Portugal ; his perhaps 
fatal acquaintance with and patronage of St Andre will make 
his name long remembered. Leaving no issue by his wife, who 
married St Andre, and lived many years, the estate of Mr. Moly- 
neux fell at her death to his cousin-german and her godson, the 
Right Honorable Sir Capel Molyneux, Member at present [1782] 
of the Irish Parliament, and a Privy-counsellor, only surviving 
son of Mr. Molyneux's father's next brother, Sir Thomas Moly- 
neux, Bart., whom, through regard for his nephew, his late 
majesty created the first Irish baronet upon his accession to the 
throne." 
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All that is said on the subject of family honors to 
which Saint Andre was entitled, his gratitude to his 
father, what he gave to the celebrated Geminiani "in 
one sum of generosity," must be admitted with caution, 
for truth was by no means the characteristic of our 
hero's narrations.* These circumstances, therefore, may 
be regarded as gasconades of his own. The author of 
the defence pretends not to have received any part 
of his information from Saint Andre's countrymen or 
contemporaries, but, on the contrary, confesses that 
both his early friends and enemies had long been 
dead. 

The affair of the rabbit-breeder has no need of 
further illustration. Several ballads, pamphlets, prints, 
etc., on the subject, bear abundant testimony to Saint 
Andre's merits throughout that business, as well as to 

* The following story was told by Saint Andre to an eminent 
bookseller, from whom I received it : " Once when I was in Paris/' 
says our hero, " I went to a sale of Missals, most of them bound 
in crimson velvet. Among these, and in the same binding, I dis- 
covered a fine impression of the Duke of Orleans's celebrated 
publication of Les Amours Pastorales de Daphnis et de Ckloe, &c, 
which I purchased for a mere trifle. On taking off the velvet, I 
found the cover underneath was ornamented with as many jewels 
as I sold afterwards for five hundred pounds." — Who can believe 
a circumstance so utterly improbable ? 
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the final opinion entertained of him by his contempora- 
ries, after Cheselden, by order of Queen Caroline, had 
assisted in discovering the deceit. Her Majesty was 
urged to this step by finding the plausibility of our hero 
had imposed on the king, and that some of the pregnant 
ladies about her own person began to express their fears 
of bringing into the world an unnatural progeny. If 
Mr. Boyle was occasionally misled, his errors were soon 
absorbed in the blaze of his moral and literary excel- 
lence. Saint Andre's blunder, alas ! had no such happy 
means of redemption. His credulity, indeed, was not 
confined to this single transaction. The following is 
a well-attested story : Two gentlemen at Southampton, 
who felt an inclination to banter him, broke a nut- 
shell asunder, filled the cavity with a large swan-shot, 
and closed up the whole with glue so nicely that no 
marks of separation could be detected. This curiosity, 
as they were walking with Saint Andr6, one of them 
pretended to pick up, admiring it as a nut uncom- 
monly heavy as well as beautiful. Our hero swal- 
lowed the bait, dissected the subject, discovered the 
lead, but not the imposition, and then proceeded to 
account philosophically for so strange a phenomenon. 
The merry wags could scarce restrain their laughter, 
and soon quitted his company to enjoy the success 
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of a stratagem they had so adroitly practised on his 
ignorance and cullibility.* 

*" Since the appearance of the first three editions of Mr. 
Nichols's Biographical Anecdotes of Hogarth" says Mr. Steevens, 
"this stratagem has been more correctly and circumstantially 
related by Philip Thicknesse, Esq., the contriver of it It is, 
therefore, subjoined, with his other notes of St Andre. 

"'Anecdote of Nathaniel St Andre, he who the same night 
Mr. Molyneux died, went off with Lady Betty, his widow, 
and married her. 

" ' It was the fashion at Southampton, in the year 1743, and 
nowhere else in the Kingdom, to visit Lady Betty and her 
husband St. Andre, who was considered there, by many of the 
then inhabitants, as a miracle of wisdom and knowledge of 
every kind St Andre was a German, and bred a fencing-master, 
but finished his education by travelling with an itinerant doctor. 
Thus qualified, he arrived in England, called himself a great 
anatomist, and speaking the native language of George the First, 
was not only introduced to his Majesty, but was appointed the 
king's anatomist, and actually attended his Majesty to instruct 
him in that occult art! By this extraordinary situation, he be- 
came noticed by many people of fashion, and among others, by 
Mr. Molyneux, Secretary to the Prince of Wales, and by means 
of his bass-viol, fiddle, &c. (for he possessed all those travelling 
accomplishments in a tolerable degree), he wriggled himself into 
his favour, and at length, from his anatomical knowledge, 
into Lady Betty's ; and then into their house en famille. That 
he was ignorant to a degree scarce to be conceived, may be seen 
in his silly pamphlet, written to prove that the impostor Mary 
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Were there any color for supposing he had patronized 
the fraud relative to Mary Tofts with design to ruin 

Tofts of Godalming's rabbits were preternatural human foetuses, 
in the form of quadrupeds, which pamphlet he afterward bought 
up, and so effectually suppressed, that I was twenty years in 
search of it, before I could obtain a sight of one. I do not know 
who killed poor Mr. Molyneux ; but I have been assured that he 
who published lately the second edition of that curious perform- 
ance killed St. Andre. Be that as it may, it is pretty certain that 
his foolish book, and Sir Richard Manningham's illiterate one 
upon the same dirty subject, shew the wretched state of physical 
practice and anatomical skill, in this kingdom, about sixty years 
ago. Soon after, indeed, a real genius in this way appeared; 
Doctor Frank Nicholls, who, by his ingenious public lectures 
and curious anatomical preparations, put an extinguisher upon 
the heads of a train of such impostors on one side, and pretenders 
on the other. After Manningham had been as much imposed 
upon as St. Andre, and another High German doctor whom the 
king had sent down to Godalming, to examine Mrs. Tofts's rabbit- 
warren, he, too, wrote a curious pamphlet, to shew how that 
impostress was detected, but without saying a word to shew how 
so many great men could have been imposed upon by a very 
simple wicked woman, and by the most obvious fraud that ever 
was attempted. However, I give him credit for the truth of one 
assertion in his ingenious " Diary of what was observed during a 
close attendance upon Mary Tofts, the pretended Rabbit Breeder, 
from Monday the 28th of November, to December the 7th, 1726, 
by Richard Manningham, Knight, Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and of the College of Physicians ; " for, says this Fellow of the 
Royal Society, " on Tuesday the 6th, Sir Thomas (meaning Sir 
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others of his profession (an insinuation to his discredit, 
which the foregoing pamphlet had not furnished), it was 

Thomas Clarges the Justice) threatened her severely, and began 
to appear the most proper est physician in her case; and his 
remedies took place, and seemed to promise a perfect cure, for 
we heard no more of her labour pains." Was Sir Thomas a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, I wonder ? He certainly ought to 
have been, as the most properest one of any of the doctors. 

" ' [In justice to these two great men, it ought to be ob- 
served, that it was their ignorance, not wickedness ; for they were 
both imposed upon by that simple wicked wretch, who had made 
them and Mr. Howard the Godalming manmidwife believe that 
rabbits had danced about in her for many weeks together to the 
tune of fourteen or fifteen ! The whole kingdom was in talk 
upon this extraordinary delivery ; and St. Andre, with Mr. Lim- 
borch, another High German doctor, were sent down expressly 
by the king, to examine into these matters.] 

" ' It is not a quite singular case that Mary Tofts should have 
made so shameful an attempt to impose upon mankind, and so 
debase her sex and nature ; for a young girl lately in France (in 
order to destroy her quondam sweetheart) declared herself preg- 
nant by him of toads, and was delivered, like Mary Tofts, of 
several, and some with life enough to make it a matter of doubt 
with her parish priest whether they should or should not be 
christened ! 

" ' Notwithstanding the high estimation St. Andre stood in 
as a man of knowledge among his Southampton admirers, I 
strongly suspected he was at bottom an empty silly fellow, who 
would pretend to account for every thing, by using a few techni- 
cal terms, applied with much assuming, confident, and arrogant 
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but just that he shomld fall by his own malevolence and 
treachery. From the imputation of a scheme resembling 

manners. I therefore tried the following experiment upon him. 
Having split an apricot stone and taken the kernel out, I fixed in 
its place a small convex lens, and gummed it together in a man- 
ner that it was not easy to perceive it had been opened ; and 
making two small holes on the sides of the stone opposite each 
other, it had of course a very considerable magnifying power. 
Tossing this stone for a considerable time up and catching it in 
my hand, while I was walking before the Coffee-house door at 
Southampton with St Andre, I at length put it to my eye, and 
holding up my finger before it, observed to him how extraor- 
dinary it was that there should appear such magnifying powers 
from those two holes merely from the cavity within ; and desired 
him to observe, and explain it. He accordingly applied it to his 
eye, and, elevating his finger before it also, could no longer doubt 
of the truth of my observation ; and upon my asking him the 
cause, he was pleased to inform me " that the kernel within had 
perished, and that the concavity of the stone caused the rays of 
light to expand in the vacuum, and thereby present the rays 
of light in globular forms between the eye and the object, &c, 
&c." This nonsense bringing to my mind the saying of a fine 
lady, who, being asked if she drank milk in her tea, replied : 
" Yes, because the globular particles of the milk render the acute 
angles of the tea more obtuse ; " I burst into a loud laugh, and 
attempted to go into the Coffee-house to relate my manner of 
magnifying matters: but St. Andre then suspecting that I had 
learnt the art of concealing embryos of Mary Tofts, endeavoured 
to prevent me, and desired me not to telL It was a kernel, how- 
ever, I could not but crack, as I knew it would become nuts to 
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that contrived by the Duke of Montagu, his want of 
equal wit will sufficiently absolve him. 

That rabbits never were permitted to appear at any 
table where he dined, is a strong mark of the adulation 
paid to him by his entertainers. I hope, for similar 
reasons, had he been seized with his last illness in 
London (that his organs of hearing might escape an 
equal shock), his attendants would not have called any 
physician named Warren to his bedside, summoned an 
attorney from Coney-court, Gray's-inn, to have made his 
will, or sent for the Rev. Mr. Bunny to pray for him. 
The banishment of rabbits, however, from a neighbor- 
hood that affords them in the highest perfection, was a 
circumstance that might as justly have been complained 
of as Pythagoras' s prohibition of beans, had it been 
published in Leicestershire. I heartily wish that the 
circumstantial author of the preceding epistle, to relieve 
any doubts by which futurity may be perplexed, had 

many of the company, though it finished for ever my corre- 
spondence with that very eccentric and singular genius: yet I 
confess that it deprived me of great pleasure, for Lady Betty his 
wife (whatever errors her passions might have led her into) was 
certainly one of the most entertaining sensible women then living, 
and said to be (by Queen Caroline, before she was forbid the 
court) the best-bred woman in the British dominions.' " — Thick- 
nesse's Memoirs of Himself vol. i., pp. 253-262. 
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informed us whether Saint Andr6 was an eater of 
toasted cheese, or not; and if it was never asked 
for by its common title of a Welsh rabbit within his 
hearing.* 

That he wrote anything, unless by proxy, or with 
much assistance, may reasonably be doubted; for the 
pamphlets that pass under his name are divested of 
those foreign idioms that marked his conversation. 
Indeed, if I may believe some specimens of his private 
correspondence, he was unacquainted with the very 
orthography of our language. The insolence of this 
shallow Switzer's attempt to banter Mead, we may 
imagine was treated with contempt, as the work de- 
scribed has not been handed down to us ; and few 
tracts are permitted to be scarce for any other reason 
than because they are worthless. 

It is next remarked by our apologist, that Saint 
Andre's "confidence, &c, made him superior to all 
clamour; and so that people did but talk about him, 
he did not seem to care what they talked against him." 
This is no more, in other language, than to declare that 
his impudence and vanity were well proportioned to 
each other, and that a bad character was to him as 

*This paragraph is peculiarly characteristic of Mr. Stee- 
vens. 
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welcome as a good one. He did not, it seems, join 
in the poet's prayer — 

u Grant me an honest fame, or grant me none ! " 

but was of opinion, as his apologist likewise admits, 
that wealth was an ample counterbalance to the loss of 
reputation. — That he might evade accusation (as I have 
already observed) in one particular instance, and there- 
fore recover damages, is no proof of his innocence, that 
his general conduct would admit of defence, or that 
much of the manifold censure passed upon him had 
no foundation. 

How Lord Peterborough happened to become his 
patron, etc., may be accounted for without any great 
degree of credit to either party. His Lordship (as Lord 
Orrery observes) "in his private life and conduct dif- 
fered from most men," and, having often capricious 
disputes with the court, was sure to favor those who, 
like Saint Andr6, had been dismissed from its service. 
Our hero's musical talents, indeed, if they were such as 
they have been represented, might procure him access 
to his Lordship and many other noble adepts in the sub- 
lime and useful science of harmony. The lovers of a 
tune urge no severe inquiries concerning the heart of 
a fiddler. If he be a mercenary, while he teaches female 
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pupils, he is watched ; and, if he performs in concerts, 
he is paid. If above pecuniary gratifications, he is 
rewarded with hyperbolical compliments. Articulate 
for inarticulate sounds is ample retribution. 

His defender adds, that he was visited by all 
strangers and foreigners. It will be supposed, then, 
that his house was never free from company. May we 
not rather think, that if he was at any time sought after 
by these peregrine worthies, etc., it was because the 
keepers of inns and mistresses of boarding-houses had 
been instructed to disseminate attractive tales of his 
" capacity in all kinds," his curiosities, and good din- 
ners? Besides, all foreigners who have arrived in 
England have not travelled to Southampton, and con- 
sequently could not have seen Saint Andr6, who " for 
upward of the last twenty years of his life had resided 
only there. It is nearer the truth to say, that not a 
single Frenchman, etc., in fifty thousand, ever heard of 
his name. 

That " his profession as a surgeon, in a reasonable 
term of years, would probably have put more money in 
his pocket" than he gained by his union with Lady 
Betty Molyneux {i.e., ,£30,000, a sum that elevated him 
into a state litde short of madness), I cannot believe. 
The blast his reputation had received respecting the 
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business at Godalming being seconded by his expul- 
sion from court, he must have felt his business on the 
decline. Indeed, I am told that he stayed long enough 
in town to try the experiment Marriage, therefore, 
might have been his dernier resort. 

The exaggerations of this impostor's generosity and 
accomplishments, which are next brought forward by 
his panegyrist with no small degree of pomp, are such 
as we may suppose himself would have furnished, had 
he undertaken, like the Chevalier Taylor, to compile his 
own memoirs. The majority of circumstances collected 
for the purpose of proving him to have been — 

" Grammaticus, rhetor, geometres, pictor, aliptes, 
Augur, schcenobates, medicus, magus," 

could only have been derived from those very flattering 
testimonials to his merits which he was always ready to 
exhibit on the slightest encouragement. Those who 
were content to admit so partial an estimate of his 
abilities, etc., found it necessary to express their belief 
that he could have beaten Hercules at quoits, played a 
better fiddle than Apollo, outwitted Mercury, disarmed 
the god of war, and forged such chemic thunders, that, 
compared with the produce of our hero's laboratory, the 
bolts of Jove were no louder than a popgun. So far 
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was he from being deficient in commendation of his own 
talents, that he thought his very furniture might claim a 
proportionable extravagance of praise. He was pos- 
sessed of some foreign tapestry, which he was proud on 
all occasions to display. But the eulogiums of others, 
lavish as they might be, fell considerably short of his 
own, so that the spectator retired with disgust from an 
object which the excessive vanity of its owner would not 
permit to be enjoyed without the most frequent and 
nauseous intrusions of self-congratulation. 

As to the history of his eyelashes, which he sacri- 
ficed to vigilance, and his sudden proficiency in the very 
difficult game of chess (provided his instructor, whom 
he afterward vanquished, was a skilful one) credat 
Judaus Apella. — That his language did not want 
energy, may more easily be allowed, for force is the 
characteristic of vulgar phraseology. Conceits, ex- 
pressed with much vigor, are current among sailors ; 
and such nervous denunciations of revenge may occa- 
sionally be heard at Billingsgate as might emulate the 
ravings of Dryden's Maximin. No man will be hardy 
enough to assert that the figure, manners, and language 
of Saint Andr6 were those of a gentleman. 

If one of his eyes was a " mass of obscurity " (not- 
withstanding the other, like that of Lady Pentweazle's 
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great-aunt, might be a piercer), perhaps he ought to 
have been sparing of his satire on the personal dis- 
advantages of his acquaintance. Yet, the last time my 
informant saw him was at the Theatre at Southampton, 
where, sitting near a gentleman and lady not remark- 
able for handsome faces, he had the modesty to express 
a doubt (and in a voice sufficiently audible) which of the 
two would furnish the most comic mask. 

Mr. Saint Andre's apologist observes, that "he can- 
not be reckoned to have been ignorant of anything." 
But the contrary may justly be suspected, and for no 
inconclusive reason. I aver, that on whatever subject 
he was haranguing, the moment he discovered any of 
the company present understood it as well as himself, 
he became silent, never choosing to descant on art or 
science but before people whom he supposed to be utter 
strangers to all their principles. For this reason, he 
would have entertained Sir Joshua Reynolds with re- 
marks on the genera and cultivation of plants, and 
talked to Linnaeus about the outline and coloring of 
pictures. 

That he died poor (for such was really the case) 
should excite no astonishment. His fortune, like his 
good qualities, was chiefly in supposition. Much of 
his wealth he had expended on buildings, which he 
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never long inhabited, and afterward sold to disadvan- 
tage. His first essays in architecture were made at 
Chepstow, on the Severn, an estate purchased by Lady 
Betty Molyneux immediately after the death of her hus- 
band. In short, our hero was a fugitive inhabitant of 
several counties, and never settled till he reached 
Southampton ; for in no other place did he meet with 
that proportion of flattery which was needful to his 
happiness, if not to his existence. — About a mile from 
hence he erected the whimsical baby-house dignified by 
him with the title of Belle- Vue, a receptacle every way 
inconvenient for the purposes of a family. Being once 
asked if this was not a very singular mansion: "Sin- 
gular!" replied he; "by G , I hope it is, or I would 

pull it down immediately. I would have you to know, 
sir, that it is constructed on the true principles of anat- 
omy." The attempt to apply anatomical principles to 
the arrangement of passages, doors, and windows is 
too glaring an absurdity to need animadversion, or to 
render it necessary for me to deny in form that he could 
ever be Ht admired for his knowledge in architecture," 
except by such as knew not wherein its excellencies 
consisted. — He had, however, another dwelling within 
the walls of the town already mentioned. Here he pre- 
tended that his upper apartments were crowded with 
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rarities, which he only wanted space to exhibit. But, 
alas! after his decease, Mr. Christie's auction-room 
bore abundant witness to the frivolity of his collections. 
What became of his boasted library of books, which he 
always said was packed up in boxes, I am yet to learn. 
Perhaps it existed only in his description.* 

"Those who found out he loved praise," says his 
apologist, " took care he should have enough of it." I 
discover little cause for disputing this assertion ; and 
shall only observe on it, that adulation is a commodity 
which weak old men, reputed rich, and without ostensi- 
ble heirs, are seldom in danger of wanting, though they 
may not enjoy so much of it as fell to Saint Andr6's 
share. 

His disbursements to the poor might be propor- 
tioned to the real state of his fortune ; but yet they were 
conducted with excess of ostentation. He may be said 
to have given shillings away with more parade than 
many other men would have shown in the distribution 
of as many guineas. — What honor his apologist means to 

* I am assured, on unquestionable authority, that Mr. Saint 
Andre had a valuable library in the classes of natural history and 
medicine. A catalogue of it, drawn up by Mr. B. White, is now 
in the possession of Mr. Saint Andre's executor, by whom it is 
reserved for the benefit of minors. 
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confer on him by saying that " the names of those whom 
he maintained might be written alphabetically," is to me 
a secret, because names of every kind may be arranged 
according to the series of the letters. — Suspected char- 
acters, however, often strive to redeem themselves by 
affectation of liberality. Few are more generous than 
opulent wantons toward their decline of life, who thus 
attempt to recover that respect which they are con- 
scious of having forfeited by the misdeeds of their youth. 
The benefactions of such people may in truth be con- 
sidered as expiatory sacrifices for past offences, having 
no foundation in a natural propensity to relieve the 
indigent, or indulge the heart in the noblest luxury, that 
of doing good. 

Saint Andr6 was accused in these Anecdotes of 
having frequently larded his pleasantry with obscene 
expressions. This is a truth which his defender makes 
not the slightest effort to deny ; but adds, that his con- 
versation was hardly ever tinctured with profaneness. 
We hence at least may infer that our hero's humor had 
sometimes this imperfection, which indeed might have 
escaped notice, but for the zeal of his apologist. — As I 
am on this subject, I cannot forbear to mention a par- 
ticular in Mr. Saint Andre's behavior which hitherto 
has been overlooked. When at any time he received a 
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reproof from women of sense, fashion, and character, 
whose ears he had insulted with his ribaldry, his confi- 
dence in a moment forsook him, nor had he a word to 
offer in extenuation of his offence. My informant has 
more than once beheld, with secret satisfaction, how 
effectually the frown of steady virtue could awe this 
"mighty impudent" into silence. Notwithstanding what 
has been already said concerning that indifference to 
censure which appeared in him toward the end of his 
life, I am misinformed, if at an earlier period he was 
able to brave the ridicule of the place where he had 
been once employed and caressed. When the imputa- 
tions consequent on his marriage, etc., had rendered 
him still less an object of respect, he retired with his 
bride, and amused himself at a distance from London 
with additions to his house, and improvements in his 
garden ; nor did he appear in public again till what was 
known and suspected of him had ceased to be the object 
of general inquiry and animadversion. 

It is difficult for a profligate man of an amorous 
constitution to grow old with decency. These Anecdotes 
had taxed Saint Andr6 with lasciviousness unbecoming 
his years. This is silently admitted by his apologist, 
who adds that the intrigues of his hero were "some- 
times with the lower part of the sex." He gives us 
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reason also to suppose that our antiquated inamorato 
was a dupe to females in the very last stage of a life 
so unusually protracted. Is Saint Andre's memory 
much honored by such revelations? Do not circum- 
stances like these increase that stock of " injurious in- 
sinuations " which our apologist professes to diminish ? 

Our panegyrist, more than once in the course of 
his letter, has expressed himself in favorable terms 
of Saint Andre's colloquial talents. Now, as the 
memory of my entertaining opponent in respect to 
circumstances is remarkably tenacious, 'tis pity he has 
preserved no splendid ebullition of his hero's wit, no 
sample of that satire and irony which seasoned his con- 
versation, or of that wisdom which so often rendered 
it instructive. I flatter myself, that if any specimens of 
these distinct excellencies could have been recollected, 
they would certainly have been arranged and recorded. 

That Saint Andr6 expired without signs of terror, 
is but a doubtful proof of his innocence. Being at best 
a free-thinker, he might regard death as annihilation, 
might have been insensible to its immediate approaches, 
or have encountered it with a constitutional firmness 
that was rather the gift of nature than the result of 
conscience undisturbed. He who is become indifferent 
to the value of reputation will not easily be inclined to 
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suppose that a want of the virtues on which it is founded 
will be punished in a future state. 

The whole narrative, published by Saint Andr6 in 
1723, was considered by his contemporaries as an 
ostentatious falsehood, invented only to render him 
an object of attention and commiseration. It should 
be remembered that his depositions were all delivered 
on oath ; and yet, being replete with facts totally im- 
probable (for his apologist allows " they partake of the 
marvellous"), obtained no credit from the world; a 
sufficient proof of the estimation in which his moral 
character was held by the people who were best ac- 
quainted with it, though at that period (for the rabbit 
affair had not yet decided on his reputation) he pos- 
sessed sufficient interest as court-surgeon to engage the 
privy-council in his cause. They readily enough con- 
sented to offer a sum which they might have been sure 
would never be demanded. All the poison he was ever 
supposed to have suffered from was such as is com- 
monly administered in a more tempting vehicle than a 
glass of strong liquor: 

"'Twas that which taints the sweetest joys, 
And in the shape of Love destroys." 
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The bare mention of Socrates in company with such a 
pretended victim as Saint Andr6 cannot fail to make 
the reader smile. 

But "he's half absolv'd, who has confest," con- 
tinues his advocate, speaking of the recantation Saint 
Andr6 made by public advertisement. Yet, what did 
he confess? Why, what all the world concurred to 
believe, that he had been grossly imposed on; or per- 
haps that, out of two evils choosing the least, he allowed 
himself to be a fool, that he might escape the imputation 
of having proved a knave. His absolution, therefore, 
was not obtained on the most creditable terms. He 
adds, however, on this emergency, a fresh proof of his 
disposition to deceive. " I think myself obliged," says 
he, " in strict regard to truth, to acquaint the publick that 
I intend, in a short time, to publish a full account of the 
discovery, with some considerations on the extraordinary 
circumstances of this case, which misled me in my ap- 
prehensions thereof; and which, as I hope they will, in 
some measure, excuse the mistakes made by myself and 
others who have visited the woman concerned therein, 
will also be acceptable to the world, in separating the 
innocent from those who have been guilty actors in 
the fraud." This work was never published, though 
Saint Andr6 survived his promise by the long term of 
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fifty years. So much for the faith thus solemnly pledged 
by an impostor to the public. 

After the accident had befallen Mr. Pope, on his 
return from Dawley in Lord Bolingbroke's coach, Saint 
Andr6 was called in, because he happened to be the 
surgeon nearest at hand. No man chooses to be scru- 
pulous in the moment of danger. It might be urged 
that our hero had little to boast on the occasion, because 
his patient never recovered the use of his wounded 
fingers. But this calamity is not strictly chargeable on 
Saint Andres want of skill ; for I have been assured, 
that though he stopped the effusion of blood, the com- 
pletion of the cure was entrusted solely to another artist. 
The Rabbiteer> having received his fee, was not admitted 
a second time into the poet's company. 

To conclude, I differ as much with our ingenious 
apologist at the close of his epistle as throughout the 
foregoing parts of it, being of opinion that his hero no 
more deserves to be admired than to be copied. There 
is always hazard lest wonder should generate imitation ; 
and the world would not be much obliged to any cir- 
cumstance that produced a second being fabricated on 

the model of Saint Andr6. 

G. S. 
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CHARACTERS AND CARICATURAS 




ENGRAVED IN 1 743 

Re-engraved after the Original 

|N this print, Hogarth designed to point out 
the distinction between character and cari- 
catura, a question upon which considerable 
discussion had arisen and concerning which 
much misunderstanding existed. In vol. iii., p. 87, of 
the Biographical Anecdotes will be found some observa- 
tions on this subject ; in addition thereto, we may quote 
the artist's remarks in explanation of this print " Being 
perpetually plagued, from the mistakes made among the 
illiterate, by the similitude in the sound of the two words 
' character ' and * caricatura,' I ten years ago endeavored 
to explain the distinction by the above print ; and, as I 
was then publishing Marriage d la Mode, wherein were 
characters of high life, I introduced the great number 
of faces then delineated (none of which are exaggerated), 
varied at random, to prevent, if possible, personal appli- 
cation, when the prints should come out. 
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" 'We neither this nor that Sir Fopling call, 

He 's knight o' th' shire, and represents you all/ 

This, however, did not prevent a likeness being found 
for each head, for a general character will always have 
some resemblance to a particular one." 

The print was issued as the subscription-ticket to 
Marriage d la Mode, and, according to Mr. Walpole, 
was designed "to show that Leonardo da Vinci exag- 
gerated caricatura." 

Hogarth has been held by some critics as unable 
to avoid exaggeration in his characters, and as totally 
blind to sublimity and purity, but such criticism mis- 
takes the artist's purpose. Fielding, in his preface to 
Joseph Andrews, says : " He who should call the ingen- 
ious Hogarth a burlesque painter would, in my opinion, 
do him very little honour, for sure it is much easier, 
much less the subject of admiration, to paint a man 
with a nose or any other feature of a monstrous size, 
or to expose him in some absurd or monstrous atti- 
tude, than to express the affections of men on canvas. 
It has been thought a vast commendation of a painter 
to say his figures seem to breathe ; but surely it is a 
much greater and nobler applause, that they appear 
to think." 
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Swift, also, in his Legion Club, in an apostrophe to 
Hogarth, says : 

" Draw them like, for I assure ye, 
You will need no caricatura ; 
Draw them so that we may trace 
All the soul in every face." 

Hogarth was no dreamer, he never sought idyllic 
forms, ethereal visions were not for his pencil ; his 
rugged genius found its work and voice in the nature 
crowding about him, — busy, living, acting models, upon 
whose conduct he could base a tale in which the 
promptings of the soul and the workings of the human 
heart should be apparent to all. 

Lavater, in his Essays on Physiognomy \ says of this 
great artist: "Alas! how little of the noble, how little 
of beauteous expression, are to be found in this, I had 
almost said, false prophet of beauty ! But what an 
immense treasure of features, of meanness in excess, 
vulgarity the most disgusting, humor the most irresisti- 
ble, and vice the most unmanly!" 

This criticism might appear derogatory to Hogarth if 
the purpose of his work were lost sight of; but bearing in 
mind that his aim was to quicken the public mind on ques- 
tions of vice and folly, and to arouse repugnance toward 
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abuses which were tolerated, if not encouraged, it must 
be admitted that, judged by the success of his work, his 
selection of subjects and the unexcelled talent he brought 
to their execution were both worthy and desirable. He 
took his characters as he found them about him, and with 
a stroke of genius made them profitable to society. 

It is seen by the inscription below the print that 
types of character are introduced in three heads from 
Raphael's cartoons, while caricatura is represented by 
the four heads after Cavalier Chezze, Annibal Charraci, 
and Leonardo da Vinci. The very numerous group of 
heads surmounting these affords an interesting view 
of the variations in expression of the human counte- 
nance, and one that might bewilder the ordinary ob- 
server and furnish an ample text for the student of 
physiognomy. These heads are drawn from nature, 
and, as we are told, without exaggeration. Such was 
Hogarth's field; herein he had worked pursuing the 
trend of his genius ; his master-pencil portrayed unfail- 
ingly the play of passion, vice, and pleasure in the 
human face. It is no detraction from his merits that 
he left behind him no proud list of works of imaginary 
beauty or ideal grandeur ; for him the heads of beati- 
fied saints, angelic faces, and sublime figures had little 
influence in the great work he performed so well 
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THE BATTLE OF THE PICTURES 

ENGRAVED IN 1 745 

Re-engraved after the Original 

N 1745, Hogarth was enjoying the fulness of 
his fame. His prints had established the origi- 
nality of his genius in the eyes of the public, 
still his pictures had not secured the favor 
of connoisseurs, and several of his important canvases 
were still in his possession. It was at this juncture that 
he conceived the idea of disposing of some of them by 
a peculiar form of auction, and the present print was 
engraved as an admission ticket to the sale. That the 
result of the bidding was entirely disproportionate to 
the value of the works was probably due in part to the 
known contempt of the artist for the reputed works of 
the "Black Masters," and also to the peculiar condi- 
tions of the biddings and the original character of 
the notice given by the artist, which have already 
been quoted in the Biographical Anecdotes. (See 
vol. ii, p. 35.) 
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The title of the print was probably suggested by 
Swift's Battle of the Books, and the ticket bore an 
inscription reading: "The bearer hereof is entitled 
(if he thinks proper) to be a bidder for Mr. Hogarth's 
pictures which are to be sold on the last day of this 
month.'* There is a stroke of sarcasm in this notice 
that would be likely to ruffle the dignity of the con- 
noisseur. It will not be out of place here to note 
that the price realized for each of the paintings of 
The Harlot's Progress was only fourteen guineas, while 
those of The Rake's Progress brought twenty-two guin- 
eas each, notwithstanding that the prints of the former 
had been much more largely sold than the latter. 

For the details of this print, we present Mr. John 
Ireland's description : 

" In one corner of this very ludicrous print he has 
represented an auction-room, on the top of which is a 
weather-cock, in allusion, perhaps, to Cock the auc- 
tioneer. Instead of the four initials for North, East, 
West, and South, we have P, U, F, S, which, with a 
litde allowance for bad spelling, must pass for puffs! 
At the door stands a porter, who, from the length of 
his staff, may be high-constable of the old school, and 
gendeman-usher to the modern connoisseurs. As an 

attractive show-board, we have a highly-finished Flemish 
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head, in one of those ponderous carved and gilt frames 
that give the miniatures inserted in them the appear- 
ance of a glow-worm in a gravel-pit. A catalogue and 
a carpet (properly enough called the flags of distress) 
are now the signs of a sale ; but here — at the end of a 
long pole — we have an unfurled standard, emblazoned 
with that oracular talisman of an auction-room, the fate- 
deciding hammer. Beneath, is a picture of St. Andrew 
on the cross, with an immense number of fac-similes, 
each inscribed Ditto. Apollo, who is flaying Marsyas, 
has no mark of a deity, except the rays which beam 
from his head ; he is placed under a projecting branch, 
and we may truly say the tree shadows what it ought 
to support. The coolness of poor Marsyas is perfectly 
philosophical ; he endures torture with the apathy of a 
Stoic. The third tier is made up by a herd of Jupiters 
and Europas ; of which interesting subject, as well as 
the foregoing, there are dittos ad infinitum. These 
invaluable tableaus being unquestionably painted by the 
great Italian masters, is a proof of their unremitting 
industry; their labors evade calculation! for had they 
acquired the polygraphic art of striking off pictures 
with the facility that printers roll off copper-plates, and 
each of them attained the age of Methusaleth, they 
could not have painted all that are exhibited under 
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THE BATTLE OF THE PICTURES 

their names. Nothing is therefore left us to suppose 
but that some of these undoubted originals were painted 
by their disciples. Such are the collections of fac-sim- 
iles. *The other pictures are drawn up in battle-array ; 
we will begin with that of St. Francis, the corner 
of which is in a most unpropitious way driven through 
Hogarth's Morning. The third painting of The Har- 
lot's Progress suffers equal degradation from a weeping 
Madonna ; while the splendid saloon of the repentant 
pair in Marriage d la Mode is broken by the Aldobran- 
dini Marriage. Thus far is rather in favor of the 
ancients ; but the aerial combat has a different termina- 
tion, for, by the riotous scene in The Rake's Progress, 
a hole is made in Titian's Feast of Olympus ; and a 
Bacchanalian, by Rubens, shares the same fate from 
the Modern Midnight Conversation. Considered as so 
much reduced, the figures are etched with great spirit, 
and have strong character. In ridicule of the prefer- 
ence given to old pictures, he exercised not only his 
pencil, but his pen." 
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MARRIAGE A LA MODE 

OGARTH'S pencil had hitherto aimed its 
satire at individuals of more or less inferior 
social station, and it was charged against 
him that it would be entirely foreign to his 
acquaintance, instincts; and ability to depict scenes that 
were to represent high life. Of the present series, he 
says his object is to portray " a variety of modern occur- 
rences in high life." It was a new flight for his genius. 
To invade the ranks of exclusive society, to picture the 
blots that stain its fame, he, a man entirely unfamiliar, 
as was asserted, with the inner life and doings of the 
fashionable world, would invite failure and ridicule. The 
verdict of his contemporaries and posterity has vindi- 
cated his judgment and his talent, and shown that no 
subject was out of the reach of his genius. 

The purpose of the series was, further, not to 
attack particular individuals, for he remarks in his adver- 
tisement of this set of prints : " Particular attention is 

taken that the whole work shall not be liable to exception 
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MARRIAGE A LA MODE 

on account of any indecency or inelegancy; and that 
none of the characters represented shall be personal," 
etc. It is clear, from this extract, that Hogarth felt the 
force of criticism that had attacked some details found 
in some of his earlier works. 

It must not be supposed, however, that this dis- 
claimer of individual presentments discouraged the 
minute researches of critics, for some of his characters 
were seized upon and identified with individuals. 

In the Biographical Anecdotes, vol, ii., p. 104, 
Mr. Lane's detailed account of the paintings of this 
series has been given, which was supplemented by 
Mr. John Ireland in his Illustrations: the substance 
of which will be found in our detailed descriptions of 
the several prints. 

This domestic tragedy in high life finds its motif in 
the prevalent frequency of marriages of convenience, 
where, without any sufficient knowledge of each other 
or regard to mutual sympathy, two persons are linked 
in bonds that become irksome and galling; and the 
ill-matched pair wreck happiness and lives on the peril- 
ous ocean of wedded life. 

In the tragedy before us, the fashionable marriage 

is contracted between an unstable young noble and the 

daughter of a wealthy London alderman. The husband's 
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MARRIAGE A LA MODE 

father is a proud earl of ancient lineage and impov- 
erished estate ; his financial position has become so 
involved that pride of birth and privilege of rank are 
sacrificed to his monetary needs. The wife's father, the 
rich and sordid alderman, grasps at the opportunity of 
forming a great alliance, taking no count of the price 
he is paying in the dangers that threaten his daugh- 
ter's honor and peace. To present the accomplishment 
of such an alliance and the progress of its unhappy 
consequences, Hogarth's pencil proved fully equal, and 
the scenes appeal with no less force to the intelligence 
than to the heart. Nor does the author in these scenes, 
any more than in his portrayals of persons of a lower 
rank, allow himself to be drawn from his purpose to 
give vice its true colors and trace its pernicious con- 
sequences; hence his moral castigation is relentlessly 
severe. 

The fashionable husband, addicted to selfish pleas- 
ures and utterly incapable of enjoying the peaceful 
felicity of wedded life, is presented in the full swing of 
vice, till his wife, driven by neglect, is tempted to taste 
the pleasures she has never enjoyed and becomes a 
traitor to her marital vows, and the former, wounded 
in the most vulnerable point, — his pride, — slays the 
betrayer of his wife's honor. 
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MARRIAGE A LA MODE 

In the viscountess we have the modish woman of 
the period, who indulges in all the prevailing extrava- 
gances and their too frequent attendant irregularities, 
which bring her life to a dishonored end by her own 
hand after she had been stripped of all the splendor 
to which she had become habituated. 

The seducer, the lawyer masquerading as a friend, 
presents an instance of depravity the more repulsive 
because of his professsional familiarity with the results 
of crime and of the consideration due to his confidential 
position. 
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PLATE I 

The Contract 

ENGRAVED IN 1 745 

Re-engraved by J. Garner 

N this print, we meet the principal characters 
in the tragi-comedy of Marriage d la Mode, 
and the scene naturally opens the series of 
well-divided acts in which it is presented. 
The first figure to claim attention is the young 
woman who is about to barter her happiness and liberty 
for the empty honor of a title and the doubtful protec- 
tion of a frivolous husband. She appears by her airs 
to be a wayward girl heedless of her position and the 
responsibilities she has accepted. While the terms of 
the marriage-settlement are being completed, she sits 
toying with her ring and listens with interest to the 
seemingly very personal remarks of the sleek coun- 
sellor-at-law, Silvertongue, who is insinuating himself 
into her good graces and laying the foundation of later 
attacks on the honor of his light-hearted listener. That 
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MARRIAGE A LA MODE 

her husband's indifference conduces to this assault is 
evident ; the wife sees in her husband a richly dressed 
dandy, so absorbed in self-admiration that his conduct 
must arouse her resentment and pride. 

The viscount has turned his back on his bride 
entirely unmindful of the attention which not only her 
relation, but her sex and attractiveness, would demand. 
He views himself in a mirror, as with supremely refined 
affectation he takes a pinch of snuff from an elegant 
tabatiire, and his complacent expression betrays the 
idol he worships. In his own preoccupation, and in 
the neglect of his wife, lie the fertile seeds of future 
misery. 

The group around the table, if not of greater 
interest, are certainly more deeply interested in the 
event of the gathering. The most striking figure is 
that of the pompous aristocrat who retains all his dig- 
nity in spite of the distress of financial embarrassment 
and the torments of gout. The earl is surrounded 
with the externals of his rank, — the footstool that sup- 
ports his swollen and swathed foot is adorned with 
his coronet; even his crutches, the constant reminder 
of his infirmity, bear the same distinctive mark. His 
features well express a dignified eagerness, and his 

main reliance seems to be based on the greatness of 
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MARRIAGE A LA MODE 

his ancestry, which the treasured genealogical tree 
marks as rooted in William the Conqueror. Such an 
irresistible dignity must convince the bride's father of 
the sacrifices made to him in the bargain. 

The ambitious alderman — for that such is his office 
may be inferred from the gold chain he wears — is the 
very picture of a practical and shrewd business man, 
more accustomed to trade-operations than the trifling 
exchange of empty courtesies. With spectacles on 
nose, his attitude is that of a person unfamiliar with 
good society; the pose of his feet, the sword placed 
awkwardly with the point of the sheath protruding 
above his ankles, and his attention undistractedly fixed 
on the money equivalents of the bargain, are forcefully 
and naturally expressed. He holds a document read- 
ing : " Marriage settlement of the R* Hon b,e Viscount," 
while near him a person whose clerkly habit and cau- 
tious expression mark him for the alderman's confi- 
dential man tenders a mortgage to the earl, which, 
with the gold and paper effects on the table, constitute, 
in the eyes of the fathers, the most important details 
of the transaction. 

The legal questions having been disposed of, the 
robed counsellor who stands at the window finds leisure 
to examine the earl's extravagant building operations, 
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with which he is evidently surprised as he compares 
them with the plan he holds in his hands. We see 
that the work has been halted, owing to lack of funds, 
and that it stands surrounded with its scaffolding, but in 
place of busy mechanics a number of lackeys hang 
about the arrested work of folly. 

The two dogs in the foreground are surely a 
satirical reference to the ill-fated husband and wife. 
They, too, are linked, but mutual indifference is mani- 
fest in their attitude and appearance. 

Enough has been said of Counsellor Silvertongue, 
— for so our artist dubs him, — so the accessories may 
claim a few descriptive remarks. 

The " thief in the candle " is emblematic of the earl's 

squandered possessions. The pictures on the wall enter 

into the author's plan of ridicule. The large portrait 

near the window probably represents one of the earl's 

ancestors done in the French style, a piece of ridicule 

of the extravagance of many of the French portraits. 

This doughty ancestor's dignity is proof against all 

distraction, even a cannon exploding beneath his feet 

cannot ruffle it, nor a comet flashing through space 

above his head ; it is sublime, as he wields in his right 

hand Jove's thunderbolt. Other paintings are Judith 

and Holof ernes y David Slaying Goliath, Prometheus and 
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MARRIAGE A LA MODE 

the Vulture, Saint Sebastian, The Killing of Abel, The 
Martyrdom of St. Lawrence, and other awe-inspiring 
and gloomy subjects which Hogarth never lost an 
opportunity to belabor with his satire, though none 
were out of place here, according to the fashion of 
the period. 

A sconce above the sofa on which the newly-mar- 
ried couple are seated is decorated with a Gorgon, 
a device already noted in the print of The Stroll- 
ing Actresses Dressing in a Barn, and in itself very 
suggestive. 

The earl's overweening pride of station finds ex- 
pression wherever a coronet can be exhibited in the 
furniture and appointments ; even the dogs are branded 
with this emblem. 

The characters are well delineated, each is unmis- 
takably expressive in feature and figure, while the print 
in its entirety is treated with excellent uniformity. 
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PLATE II 

The Breakfast Scene 

ENGRAVED IN 1 745 

Re-engraved by T. E. Nicholson 

HIS print presents a scene of strikingly pitiful 
contrasts. A wealth of luxury in the sur- 
roundings of domestic life; the dreariest 
poverty in the essentials of domestic happi- 
ness in the hearts of the husband and wife. No trace 
of mutual sympathy or interests ! Could a line of 
separation be more clearly marked than in this picture ? 
The indifference delineated in the first scene has deep- 
ened in the present till it marks a point where we more 
than suspect the viscount and the viscountess have 
entered on paths that part their ways. 

The hour is twenty minutes after noon ; confusion 
yet reigns in the salon, whence the traces of the pro- 
tracted rout have not been removed ; the smoking candles 
still sputter in the sconces, a sleepy, ungartered varlet is 

listlessly placing the chairs in order, all blind to the fact 
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that a candle threatens to set one on fire at a little 
distance from him. The diversions of the night are 
at least in part suggested by the cards scattered on the 
floor, the discarded text-book on whist, the overthrown 
chair, book of music, and the violin-cases, all of which 
indicate that rigid decorum had not been demanded 
on the part of the guests of the hostess. 

The viscount has returned from some nocturnal 
adventure, and it is easy to see from his prostrate 
attitude and vacant look that his mental and physical 
exhaustion are due to dissipation. The broken sword 
lying on the rug suggests that its owner has been 
engaged in some disturbance; the hands plunged 
deeply in his pockets, coupled with the viscount's 
despondent air, are suggestive of unlucky play; while 
from his generally slovenly appearance it may readily 
be supposed that he has ended his night with a de- 
bauch. His richly-trimmed coat and his waistcoat are 
unbuttoned, his shirt is disarranged, his garters are un- 
fastened and his hair is untied, and, unmindful of 
the presence of his wife, he still wears his laced hat. 
Further indications of his diversions are found in the 
cap and ribbon that hang from his pocket and attract 
the attention of the lap-dog, who, perhaps, scents the 

owner of the same. To the sumptuous decorations 
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MARRIAGE A LA MODE 

about him, to the indications of entertainment, as well 
as to the presence of his wife, the already enfeebled 
lordling is oblivious, as he lolls on the chair incapable 
of realizing his duties or obligations. 

What of the viscountess? It is impossible to 
escape the conviction that she is indifferent to her 
husband's doings. Seated at a small table bearing a 
teapot and a single cup and saucer, she is hardly 
recovered from the fatigue of her party, and stretches 
wearily as she takes a side-glance at her husband. 
The hand-mirror that she holds in her right hand is 
not without a suggestiveness of coquetry or some 
anxiety as to her appearance, and it must be confessed 
that it presents something of a counterpart to her 
husband's slovenly air. The viscount's neglect and 
debauchery have had as a result his wife's seeking 
her own enjoyments and excitement, and the fabric 
of domestic union is already sapped. 

The embarrassed financial straits of this ill-assorted 
couple are very deftly expressed in the appearance of 
the careful-looking steward who is leaving the apart- 
ment, shocked at the indifference of his employers whose 
ruin he foresees, and disappointed at his failure to be 
supplied with the means of discharging the onerous and 
pressing debts of the establishment. The poor fellow 
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MARRIAGE A LA MODE 

seems more concerned than his master as to the welfare 
of the house, and manifests, by gesture and expres- 
sion, his distress at the state of affairs. 

In the decorative features of the salon, Hogarth is 
credited with having again levelled his satire against 
William Kent, who was at the time so much in vogue 
that no mansion could be correctly built or furnished 
unless his genius had directed the operations. His 
facile mind lent itself to every artistic detail, — archi- 
tecture, furniture, pictures, decorations, picture-frames, 
glasses, chairs, plate, ay, even cradles and ladies' gowns 
must have been designed by him to enjoy unquestioned 
favor. This reputed talent had been the butt of Ho- 
garth's ridicule on several occasions, and in Kent's 
Altar-piece at Saint Clement's Danes, Masquerades and 
Operas, and A Man of Taste, we have given three 
graphic illustrations of this ridicule. 

Of the pictures visible in the salon, one exhibits — 
perhaps judiciously — only a naked human foot, the 
remainder of the figure being covered by a curtain ; 
others represent the four evangelists, while still others 
are not easily recognized. Over the mantel-piece, Cupid 
is represented playing on the bagpipes, while beneath 
him is a marble bust of some doubtful original, but to 
give assurance of its being an antique, it bears the 
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hall-mark, in the shape of a mended nose. It may be 
a Caesar, or an ancestor of the house ; in either case, its 
antiquity excuses all. This precious bust is inartistically 
crowded on both sides with a number of grotesque 
figures and ornaments, — ugly heathen gods and other 
monstrous creations, demanded by the prevailing dictum 
of fashion. Another strictly proper conformity to the 
existing craze is pictured in the fantastic ornamentation 
enclosing the clock above the viscount's chair. Leafage 
in abundance supplies the element in which fish disport 
themselves most gracefully, all unconcerned at the prox- 
imity of the big china cat that calmly dominates the 
whole, while birds, the natural denizens of the foliage, 
are conspicuously absent; below, a hideous, squat 
pagod grins. This unnatural and queer ornament 
seems to be a fair representation of the absurd taste 
of the time in such matters. 

The delineation of the figures in this print is admir- 
able, especially that of the enervated and dissipated 
viscount and the old steward, and the salon and its 
decorations are a faithful portraiture of the style of 
the period. 
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PLATE III 

The Scene with the Quack 

ENGRAVED IN 1 745 

Re-engraved by C. Mottram 

f^.^BHHE critics and expounders of this print have 
li :V^^1 given the world a superabundance of ex- 
planation concerning it. The characters 
and incidents introduced have been the 
subject of the most minute examination and ingenious 
analysis, yet it cannot be said that definite concord has 
been established. 

We prefer to think, that, instead of endeavoring to 
pillory any individuals, Hogarth pursued his plan as he 
indicated in his advertisement, and that, therefore, the 
identification of any individuals is a gratuitous conceit 
on the part of the critics. There is in any case little 
value in perpetuating these inventions here. 

In the second scene of this tragi-comedy, more 
than a remote suggestion of the noble viscount's infi- 
delity and dissipation was afforded by his disordered 
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appearance, and the woman's cap and strings that were 
hanging from his coat-pocket Hence the present print 
presents a scene that does not lack connection. The 
mutual indifference of the parties depicted in the open- 
ing scenes could only presage a reciprocal distaste 
for each other's society, and the debauchery of the 
viscount has borne its revolting fruit. He is here, then, 
presented as visiting the establishment of one of those 
pests of society — the quack. It is not quite clear what 
the exact nature of the dispute is, or the relations of all 
the parties. It may be assumed that the viscount has 
more than a passing interest in the shamefaced and 
simple-looking girl, who appears to be a victim of the 
empiric's worthless treatment. The noble debauchee is 
berating the quack for his worthless remedies ; so much 
is clear from the girl's attitude and her timidly extending 
the box of pills to the cynical and irate "doctor," and 
by the threatening gesture of the viscount with uplifted 
cane, and another box of pills held out to the charlatan. 
The gigantic female, farded and disfigured, may be 
either a friend or a touter of the quack, and opens 
her knife to attack his defamer and punisher, or she, 
having long abandoned an active profession, may be the 
protector and friend of young castaways, and in this 

capacity is irate at the plight in which her favorite 
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protigie is found, and is determined to vent her wrath on 
the guilty person. The repulsive aspect of the creature 
stamps her unmistakably as one of the lowest of females. 

The bow-legged, undersized quack is portrayed as 
a Frenchman (another opportunity availed of by Ho- 
garth to satirize the foreigner who reaped a rich harvest 
by trading on British credulity) ; his snarling, impudent 
expression befits his dastardly occupation, and he is 
in his element as he terrorizes the poor girl, not yet lost 
to a sense of womanly modesty, so well expressed in 
the timid air with which she exhibits the box of pills 
and partly hides her face with her handkerchief. 

From the basin and the broken comb above the 
large cabinet, and the horn so hung at the end of 
it as to present the appearance of a barber's pole, it 
would appear that the now celebrated and prosperous 
empiric was formerly a barber, and probably a leech, 
in which capacity he would have the suggestion of his 
attaining to the full-blown honors he is now enjoying. 
Furthermore, the natural-history specimens ostenta- 
tiously displayed emphasize his pretension to be a 
naturalist. If such experience and claim were not suf- 
ficient to impose on the trustful minds of his patients, 
they could find further evidence of his eminence and 

culture in the shields, lances, old spurs, steeple hat, 
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model gallows, etc., which would stamp him at once as 
a great virtuoso ; while a skull, — a sort of text for his 
special skill, — a skeleton, and an icorchi should banish 
all doubt as to his knowledge of the organization of 
the animal, man. (The moral expounder of Hogarth, 
Doctor Trusler, discovered in the depicted whispering 
of the skeleton to his mute neighbor in the case a 
suggestion of a warning to the flesh to beware of 
quacks. The fancy is a bright one from the moralist's 
point of view, perhaps.) 

But the comprehensive mind of this mock -#lscu- 
lapius could not be confined within the narrow limits 
of commerce, art, anatomy, medicine, and natural his- 
tory : he must explore the limitless field of mechanical 
science, in which he has achieved distinction by the 
invention of two machines which have been " inspected 
and approved by the Royal Academy of Science at 
Paris. ,, One of these creations of the charlatan's vast 
intellectual powers is a cumbrous, massive engine, a 
complicated combination of cog-wheels and levers, for 
setting dislocated limbs, and we learn by a voluminous 
treatise lying on it that this and the smaller machine are 
the invention of M. de la Pillule. The second is an 
intricate machine to avoid the distressing manual labor 
involved in drawing corks from bottles. 
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The cap and ribbon mentioned in the preceding 
print were, probably enough, the property of the girl 
brought on the scene here ; but, as has been said, it is 
useless here to attempt the identification of either her, 
or the procuress, or the quack, or the viscount. Ho- 
garth had abundant materials in real life to enable 
him to reproduce such scenes with all needful acces- 
sories to invest them with naturalness, and he has 
succeeded in connecting and continuing his comedy 
by a transition that does not clash with probability. 

The figures are all marked with excellent and well- 
individualized character, and the accessories are ably 
conceived and add great force to the moral satire. 
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PLATE IV 

The Toilet Scene 

ENGRAVED IN 1 745 

Re-engraved by C. Armstrong 

I HE previous print afforded a glimpse of the 
husband's separate life ; in this the cur- 
tain rises on a scene which shows that the 
wife finds resources in her own coterie for 
banishing ennui and taking her pleasure without the 
countenance of her husband. 

The old earl has been gathered to his fathers, and 
the heroine is now a full-fledged countess, and, it might 
be supposed, tasting the ripe fruit of her ambition. 
There is a suggestion in the print of dissipation, and a 
decided indication of heedless extravagance that carries 
the conviction of ruin approaching with rapid and certain 
strides. 

The countess is presented here at her toilet sur- 
rounded by a group of admiring friends, who assist at 
her levee with varying degrees of interest That the 
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obligations of motherhood have fallen on the countess 
may be surmised from the child's coral hanging over 
the back of her chair, and in spite of the frivolous 
nature of her distractions. Every detail points to pro- 
fuse and fashionably extravagant expenditure. We see 
littered over the floor at one corner a medley of mon- 
strous rubbish just bought at the auction sale of the 
effects of the late Sir Timothy Babyhouse ; a son of 
Italy is dispensing his precious melody at so much a 
chord, and a Swiss coiffeur is artistically curling her 
Ladyship's hair. The pictures adorning the luxurious 
chamber include Jupiter and Io y Lot and his Daughters, 
Ganymede and the Eagle, and last, but not least in 
significance, the portrait of Counsellor Silvertongue. 
The emblems of the countess's rank are conspicuously 
carved on the bed standing within the alcove and over 
the dressing-table at which she sits in dressing-gown 
and jacket, listening with an interest that manifests 
decided complacence to the seductive tones of the 
counsellor. It is clear from the latter's familiar attitude, 
confident expression, the special attention paid him by 
the countess and the nearness of his position to her, 
as well as the place of honor accorded to his portrait 
in the countess's chamber, that Silvertongue has made 
much progress in the infamous rdle he is playing in 
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the earl's house. At this moment, the unworthy pleader 
holds a masquerade ticket in his hand, and to empha- 
size his persuasion points to two figures — a nun and a 
friar — among a group of masqueraders represented on 
a screen behind him. 

That the favor accorded to Silvertongue by the 
countess has not passed unnoticed is most probable; 
this seems indicated by the very significant leer of the 
small black boy in the foreground as he points to 
Actaeon's horns on one of the precious pieces of bric- 
d-brac he is unpacking. 

In the well-fed, gorgeously-attired, pompous person, 
who, with an air of the most unbounded self-satisfaction, 
is discoursing sweet melody professionally, Hogarth aims 
his unerring shaft of satire at one of the Italian favorites 
(it is said that Carestini, a famous contralto, is here 
intended) whose services were indispensable to the 
success of fashionable functions, and who became 
almost the objects of idolatry ; the attitude, rich dress, 
profusion of jewelry, and expression of features of this 
exotic warbler well express the good fortune of his class, 
and efficiently satirize the craze of the time. The bom- 
bastic Italian is accompanied by a German flautist, one 
Weideman, whose appearance is in strong contrast with 
the singer's, and his expression, if not one of intelligence, 
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certainly lacks not in point of earnestness, for his entire 
face looks to be blowing his flute. 

Of the group that includes the musicians, the most 
interesting member is the lady in the Pamela hat, claimed 
to be a portrait of Mrs. Fox Lane (later Lady Bingley). 
What ecstasy is expressed in her attitude as she leans 
toward the pampered singer; what entire indifference 
to all but the sweet tones of his lovely voice ! In vain 
the black servant tenders her a cup of chocolate while 
glancing slightingly at the Italian melodist The indi- 
vidual with hair in curl-papers and queue untied, who sips 
at his cup in most affected manner, is evidently a com- 
placent amateur. How engrossed he appears, yet how 
seemly his interest is manifested. His spindle legs are 
in significant contrast with the most solid supporters 
of Carestini, doubtless so delineated to satirize the 
darling of fashion more effectively, depicted as he is 
gross of person and insultingly familiar in attitude and 
expression. 

Next to the amateur is a most insipid creature; 
wearing a fan at his wrist, with uplifted hand he affects 
an interest and would claim to be enthusiastic, but, like 
the simpering expression of his face, this interest and 
enthusiasm are at command. This group is well closed 
by a portly gentleman who finds more charm in sleep 
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than in the magic strains voiced by the Italian. This 
is said to be the portrait of Mr. Fox Lane, a fine old 
country gentleman. As he sits with hunting-crop in 
hand, he is probably dreaming of a famous fox-hunt or 
steeple-chase. 

Among other evidences that the countess is in the 
full swing of fashionable distractions are the invitation 
cards strewn on the floor near the singer. The subjects 
of the paintings decorating the walls are not unsuited to 
the scene, yet there is another touch of Hogarth's rancor 
in their introduction as a satire on the ancients. 

The grouping of the figures in this scene is some- 
what formal, but the individual expressions are admir- 
ably delineated; one cannot fail to read in those of 
the two principal figures their mutual attraction and 
engrossed attention. 
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PLATE V 

The Death of the Earl 

ENGRAVED IN 1 745 

Re-engraved by T E. Nicholson 

|] N the present print the earl and countess are 
again presented together, and for the last 
time. The hero and the heroine have pur- 
sued their separate pleasures heedless of 
the Nemesis that dogged their footsteps. Indifferent 
as the earl has been to the demands of conjugal pro- 
priety in his own case, and unmindful as he has been to 
protect his wife from the insidious attacks of a plausible 
seducer, his suspicions have at last been aroused, and, 
feeling the family honor is jeopardized, he follows the 
countess and her paramour to the masquerade, and from 
thence to the "Turk's Head" bagnio, whither the guilty 
ones have repaired. Seeking the chamber to which 
they have retired, the earl forces an entry by bursting 
open the lock whose hasp and key are lying on the 
floor, and surprises the lovers. The counsellor finds 
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himself face to face with the outraged husband, and is 
compelled to defend himself. In the combat, the earl, 
overcome with passion, loses his guard, and his treacher- 
ous antagonist pierces him with his sword/ and, realizing 
his danger of arrest, coward that he is, abandons his 
partner in crime to face alone the earl in his death- 
agony, and half-clothed seeks to effect his escape 
through the window. 

At this moment, the bagnio-keeper enters with a 
constable and a watchman who have been attracted 
by the uproar consequent on the fatal encounter. The 
earl is falling in death, the countess has thrown her- 
self on her knees at his feet and piteously pleads for 
forgiveness. 

The features and figure of the brothel-keeper are 
in striking contrast with those of the constable ; terror 
is eloquently pictured in his meagre countenance, while 
the constable's air is magisterially important, although 
touched with a mixture of surprise. The watchman's 
presence is indicated only by his staff and lantern. 

The surprise, the hasty duel, the counsellor's sud- 
den flight, are unmistakably told in the negligent state 
of the feminine apparel, the upset chair, and the assas- 
sin's sword lying on the floor. The betrayer's mask 

lies grinning close at hand, as if in mockery at the 
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denouement, while near it rests his empty sword-sheath. 
The dark shadows and dim background of the room 
show that a fire is burning in the chimney in one corner, 
near which is a partly-used fagot from which it is clear, 
as well as from the shadow of the tongs projected on 
the floor, that the season is winter, when masquerades 
were common. Such assignations as the one here sur- 
prised were frequently the outcome of the masked ball, 
and places like the " Turk's Head" existed in consider- 
able numbers, and were often sumptuously furnished for 
their patrons. 

The walls of the room before us are tapestried, and 
in the principal subject, The Judgment of Solomon, the 
curious may see a significant suggestiveness in the count- 
ess's case. The face of the royal Solon is not remark- 
able for a high degree of sagacity, but this, perhaps, finds 
compensation in the awe-inspiring dignity of his attitude 
and surroundings. Neither do the faces or figures of 
the disputing mothers appear to be very attractive. A 
picture of Saint Luke hangs above the door, and the 
learned apostle would seem to be deeply interested in 
the sinful scene enacted in the room. A portrait of 
some light-o'-love flanks the Judgment: it is said to 
be that of a notorious female, Moll Flanders, a pro- 
ficient in vice in her day. A squirrel is perched on one 
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hand, and she holds in the other what looks like a 
butcher's steel. She is a veritable amazon, and her 
presence in this place is not unsuitable. The artist 
has placed the portrait on the tapestry in such a way 
that the muscular legs, probably of some Hebrew guard, 
complete the figure of the woman and contribute to the 
impression of her physical vigor. 

This print appeals at once to the imagination and 
unequivocally conveys the meaning of the author, that 
Marriage d la Mode is fraught with disaster ; wreck of 
hope, honor, and life are its fatal fruit. Not always, 
however, does the punishment fall at once, and with 
merciful suddenness, on both the guilty partners when 
the consummation of the crime has been reached. One 
is left to taste the bitterness of remorse, and feel the 
weight of living, as the final scene of this series shows. 

The principal figures are most powerfully delineated. 

It is evident that the earl dying thus in a brothel is the 

figure of a man prematurely aged and enfeebled, while 

that of the countess depicts a woman in whom terror at 

discovery and the catastrophe shut out every other 

feeling. There is not the shameful air of the wife who, 

grief-stricken, feels repentant and remorseful. The 

fleeing counsellor plays his rdle, that of a cowardly 

betrayer, to the last. 
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PLATE VI 

The Death of the Countess 

ENGRAVED IN 1 745 

Re-engraved by % Mansell 

HIS last scene in the tragi-comedy of Mar- 
riage d la Mode shows the countess, but 
lately in the heyday of prosperity and heed- 
lessly pursuing her reckless course, shorn 
of her glory and reduced to the necessity of taking 
shelter in her early home in the city, there to reflect on 
the errors and crimes that have destroyed both hope 
and reputation, and linger out her days with the ghost 
of her past ever before her. Her father's plans and 
ambitions thus thwarted, his daughter meets no gentle 
protection at his hands, he does not mitigate her suffer- 
ings by fatherly care, but rather heaps on her the bit- 
terest reproaches, till, in her solitude, abandoned by all 
who formerly courted her society, life becomes insup- 
portable to the wretched countess, and death alone 
offers relief. The scene before us is a strange blending 
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of pathos and indifference. The countess has secured 
poison which has accomplished its blind task. The poor 
mother is expiring in agony ; her drawn face, no longer 
lighted up with intelligent interest or careless pleasure, 
is expressive only of anguish of mind and body ; even 
the hand of death is ungentle to the erring woman. 
What a commentary on her guilt this scene is ! What 
force of appeal lies in the mute lines of this picture ! 
With what fearful pathos the artist introduces for the 
first time the more than neglected child who now 
clutches at its dying mother and presses its sickly face 
against the blanched and worn cheeks of its guilty 
parent. This poor little creature is tainted with the 
sin of its parents ; scrofulous and rickety, it must per- 
petuate the guilt of its father. The earl's wickedness 
is punished, too, in the extinction of his line. The 
proud ancestry is buried ; the fathers' scheming un- 
timely blighted. The alderman's selfish ambition to 
graft his family on the proud stock by which his daugh- 
ter's honor and life were wrecked is frustrated. 

This pathetic incident is offset by the alderman's 
calculating conduct: ere death shall have convulsively 
clasped the fingers of his child, he bethinks him of the 
glittering gem on his daughter's hand, and, forgetful 
of all else, he is intent on securing this precious bauble. 
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Not the doubly solemn departure of his daughter, nor 
the helpless condition of his orphaned grandchild, nor the 
serious situation caused by the suicide, can prevail 
against his instinctive avarice. His expression of con- 
ventional grief only makes his action more repugnant. 
The untidy old nurse who holds the child whines with 
professional grief, and these two are really the only 
ones who show any clear evidences of sorrow at the 
death of the countess. 

Retiring through the open door, with pompous 
indifference the family physician departs ; he has arrived 
too late to aid the moribund and secure a succession 
of fat fees. In the circumstances, his presence is out of 
place. At the other end of the room, we see a well- 
to-do apothecary berating an antiquated, vacant-looking, 
and terrified man-servant, who, too stupid to grasp the 
seriousness of his action, obtained the laudanum with 
which the countess has poisoned herself. It is reason- 
able to suppose that the apothecary is threatening the 
poor fellow with death on the gallows as the result of 
his unthinking complicity in the countess's death, inas- 
much as the apothecary's finger points to "Counsellor 
Silvertongue's Dying Speech " at the gallows where he 
has paid the final debt of his rascality, and which lies 
at the feet of the countess. What abject terror and 
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meagre intelligence are expressed on the lout's face and 
in his figure and attitude ! How well the fellow becomes 
his office in the household of the penurious alderman ! 
The apothecary may feel added irritation at the con- 
tretemps from the fact that the countess's premature 
death may well rob him of much custom which he had 
counted on as the consequence of her morbid and 
prolonged life, for we see that his pocket is filled 
with labelled bottles. 

The alderman's dwelling was near London Bridge, 
for a close view of that structure in its original state, 
crowded with houses, is seen through the open window. 
The table is scantily laid for dinner, which meal has 
probably been interrupted by the tragic end of the 
countess, a circumstance that is taken advantage of by 
a very lean and hungry dog, who, unused to feasting, 
is attacking the brawn's head, which, with the addition of 
a boiled egg, forms the fare provided. From the sleek 
appearance of the alderman, it must be supposed that 
the scanty home-cheer of the cit was liberally supple- 
mented by the time-honored official feasts of the city. 
If the board is scantily supplied with comestibles, it 
must be confessed that it is liberally supplied with 
napery, and from the presence of the large silver cup 
on the table, and the pipes and dram-bottle on the 
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shelves under his account-books, and the broken punch- 
bowl above them, we are not entitled to think that the 
alderman was altogether self-denying at home, even if 
the style of the surroundings and the air of neglect 
everywhere apparent betray an avaricious character. 
The pictures on the wall are quite in keeping with the 
owner, and at the same time serve to express Hogarth's 
satirical respects to the Dutch masters whose painstaking 
attention to the commonplace and the gross are attacked 
in the interior scene crowded with kitchen utensils, in 
its near and refined neighbor, and in the view of the 
fellow lighting his pipe at the red nose of a companion. 
If vicious dissipation and heedless crime are not 
always represented in art and literature as justly pun- 
ished in the offenders, and if in real life the guilty often 
escape the consequences of their crimes while the inno- 
cent suffer, yet is the moral conclusion of this moving 
tragedy at once just and natural. What a contrast 
between the first scene and the last ! The indifferent, 
coquettish girl trafficked by the two fathers, equally 
selfish, and delivered to the tender mercies of a self- 
indulgent, pleasure-loving, and frivolous husband and 
the dishonored, dying widow. How masterfully the artist 
has indicated the steps downward of the fated couple, 
their tampering with vice and disregard of mutual 
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obligations. How naturally each scene has fitted into 
the drama and carried it on, nothing superfluous, yet 
nothing lacking that is essential to convey the story 
to the mind incisively and convincingly. This is an 
attribute of genius, and few men have been endowed 
with it in a greater degree than Hogarth. His purpose 
cannot be mistaken. 
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SIMON, LORD LOVAT 

ENGRAVED IN 1 746 

Re-engraved by J. Moore 

ORD LOVAT, the original of this portrait, 
was born in 1667 ; his father was the twenty- 
second possessor of the title in lineal descent. 
His mother was Dame Sybilla Macleod, a 
daughter of the clan Macleod, distinguished for its 
fidelity to its princes. 

In the Biographical Anecdotes, vol. ii., p. 50, some 
information has been given respecting this notorious 
chieftain, and it is there also stated that Hogarth 
painted the portrait of the truculent noble at the 
"White Hart" Inn at Saint Alban's, in Hertfordshire, 
shortly before his paying with his life for high-treason. 
The sturdy leader is depicted at the moment of enumer- 
ating the rebel forces. Of the valiant deeds of this 
nobleman's progenitors, the history of Scotland furnishes 
abundant mention. Of himself, much that is conflicting 
has been written, and his character has been painted 
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in very unenviable terms. He has left an account of 
himself in his memoirs, written in French, in which 
he refers to his conduct, connections, and treatment at 
the Court of Saint Germain, etc., but the particulars 
do not relate to affairs later than 171 5. It seems quite 
clear that he was a man whose actions laid him open to 
the severest censure, but the terrible accusations of Sir 
William Young, one of the managers of the prosecution 
instituted against Lord Lovat, in speaking of his two- 
faced conduct during the Rebellion of 1745, if entirely 
true, would stamp him as one of the basest of men. 

Condemned to death for his participation in the plot 
to restore the Stuarts in the person of the Pretender, 
he unflinchingly met his doom, and refused to adopt the 
suggestion of his friends that he should throw himself 
at the feet of the king and plead for mercy. The 
doughty old Scot refused to bend the knee before the 
usurper, as he considered him, and declared that his 
age and infirmity made his life not worth asking. When 
informed that he would be executed by an instrument 
similar to that known as the "Maiden," which had long 
been in use for beheading State criminals in Scodand, 
he jocosely observed that owing to the shortness of 
his neck the executioner would have been puzzled to 

find it with his axe, and commended the contrivance 
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prepared for the gruesome duty on himself, which, if 
used, would, he declared, be known as Lord Lovat's 
Maiden. He was beheaded in 1747. 

This portrait is regarded as a most excellent likeness 
of the old noble, powerfully expressing the craftiness of 
his features and presenting with lifelike accuracy the 
thick-set, sturdy form and bearing which characterized 
him. On a table near him the artist has aptly placed 
the old peer's memoirs. 

It is worthy t of mention that Lavater included this 
portrait in his great work on Physiognomy, together 
with that of Wilkes. 
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MR. GARRICK IN THE CHARACTER OF 
RICHARD THE THIRD 

ENGRAVED IN 1746 

Re-engraved by Portbury 

IT is generally conceded that Hogarth as a 
portrait-painter was not eminent. His like- 
nesses, with a very few exceptions, were 
not faithful, and his work in this line has 
certainly not shed lustre on his renown. This defect is 
found in the present print even after just allowance 
is made for the modifications resulting from the exi- 
gencies of impersonation. Moreover, the original was 
not the large and muscular man the portrait would sug- 
gest. A better likeness of the famous actor was painted 
by Hogarth in his picture of Garrick and his Wife. 

Whatever may be the shortcomings of the portrait 

on the score of likeness, it cannot be denied that, as 

regards expression and character, the work is excellent. 

The scene presents the actor when as Richard he 

starts up from his couch after his ominous dream in 
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which he has been tortured by the vision of the phan- 
toms of his many victims and their warnings, and he 
exclaims : 

•'Give me another horse, — bind up my wounds,-^ 
Have mercy, Jesu ! — Soft ; I did but dream ; — 
O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me ! — 
The lights burn blue ! — Is it not dead midnight ? 
Cold, fearful drops hang on my trembling flesh." 

The attitude and expression are almost perfect 
Terror and determination are blended in his features. 
The heavy and ample hangings of the tent bespeak 
royal magnificence, and the dim light within befits the 
hour and circumstance. Near the conscience-writhen 
king is placed the crucifix, and also the royal crown, 
the mute accuser of his crimes and the uncertain emblem 
of his power. In his fear, the king grasps his sword. 
While these characteristics speak in the manner and 
bearing of the cruel king, there is no craven timidity 
expressed ; his aspect is not wanting in kingly grace. 
Lying near at hand is Richard's armor awaiting Rat- 
cliff 's arrival, to whom the king had said : 

"About the mid of night, come to my tent 
And help to arm me." 
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The helmet bears as crest a boar passant^ and near 
it is a paper bearing the inscription : 

" Jockey of Norfolk, be not too bold, 
For Dickon thy master is bought and sold," 

which was left in Norfolk's tent. The introduction of 
this paper is premature, as at the time represented in 
the print it had not yet come to Richard's knowledge. 
It is, however, in view of the importance of the inci- 
dent, an artistic license which it is not worth while to 
cavil at. 

That Hogarth should have chosen the character 
of Richard III. in which to perpetuate the celebrated 
player's features was a happy inspiration, inasmuch 
as it was the first in which he appeared, October 19, 
1 741, at Goodman's Fields. 

The friendship between the player and the artist 
lasted about a quarter of a century, and only ended 
when Hogarth died ; many incidents of which are nar- 
rated in the Biographical Anecdotes. 

Putting aside the defect as to faithfulness of like- 
ness to which allusion has been made, the reputation 
of this portrait is excellent, and the opinion of con- 
temporary artists must have been highly favorable. 
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Hogarth himself says of it: "I was paid two hundred 
pounds (which was more than any English artist ever 
received for a single portrait), and that, too, by the 
sanction of several painters who had been previously 
consulted about the price, which was not given without 
mature consideration/' 
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COUNTRY-INN YARD 

ENGRAVED IN I 747 

Re-engraved by T. Engleheart 

[HIS print is sometimes entitled The Stage- 
Coach. The scene is laid in one of the 
towns in Essex, but so many have been 
the changes made in the aspect of the coun- 
try towns in this county, that it cannot be definitely fixed ; 
it is, however, believed that Chelmsford is the place. 

A most interesting glimpse is herein afforded of 
eighteenth-century provincial life and aspect. The 
occasion selected is the departure of one of the slow, 
cumbersome, inconvenient, and nerve-shattering stage- 
coaches that at the period of the print were the best 
means of public intercommunication between towns, and 
the scene is rendered more interesting by the fact that 
a parliamentary election contest is going on. 

In the court-yard of " The Old Angle In Tom 8 Bates 
from London," as the sign informs, all is leisurely bustle, 
if we may so term the staid excitement pervading the 
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majority of the persons surrounding the clumsy vehicle 
whose departure was in the "good old days" one of 
the important events. 

The host, with expansive face and form, is gravely 
playing the comedy in which through much practice he 
has become perfect: he is endeavoring to persuade a 
sour-faced and grumbling guest that the bill he presents 
for payment is most reasonably small; we can see in 
the landlord's attitude and expression that he is pained 
at his guest's reluctance to pay what the latter deems 
an exorbitant demand, and that while he grudgingly 
feels within his purse for the coin, he realizes that he is 
a victim and meditates some counter-stroke. By the 
inscription on the paper peeping from his pocket, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose him to be a member of 
the long-robed fraternity, who is probably fortified with 
a copy of the last Bribery Act in connection with his 
presence in the election district. 

Near at hand, penned in her box-like bar, is the 
well-fed and shrewd, but coarse and vulgar looking wife 
of the host. Her bar duties seem to be supplemented 
by those of coach-starter, and she violendy tugs at a 
large bell whose tones have probably more than once 
proved an excellent persuader in obtaining settlement 
of guests' disputed accounts. 
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Within the deep shadows of the doorway a more 
than susceptible guest lingers to take a tender leave of 
one of the servants of the inn, whose comeliness and 
attentions have probably relieved the tedium of his 
stay and added to his appreciation of the comforts 
of the hostelry. 

At a window above are two figures in striking con- 
trast. One is evidently suffering from the reminiscent 
qualms of an overnight spree, but, refusing to succumb 
to their disagreeable suggestions, he applies himself 
valiantly to his church-warden, and, unmindful of the 
struggles of his neighbor to share the window space, he 
rests wearily on the sill. The expression of his face, his 
wig awry, and his indifference to the scene below or the 
terrible blasts of the horn and the jangling of the bell 
narrate an episode in a few masterful strokes. The 
fellow behind him is as noisy as his neighbor is silent ; 
his energy finds vent in the tones he gives to the French 
horn, which he blows with such effort as to threaten to 
burst his cheeks. 

On the roof of the coach are two figures whose 
presence affords Hogarth another opportunity for lash- 
ing the well-hated French. In the lean, sickly, and 
despondent-looking creature, with his sword resting 
across his knees, we have portrayed a subject of the 
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French king, while near him is a merry and mischievous 
English sailor, Ben Block of the Centurion, who pitilessly 
jeers at his fellow-traveller, and apparently promises to 
render the journey unbearable to the Frenchman. 

Within the spacious coach some passengers have 
already settled down, and the entrance of a very broad- 
backed female tries the solidity of the vehicle and the 
temper of its springs. She is perhaps alarmed at the 
prospective dangers of the trip, and needs some tonic 
for her nerves ; for her slender male friend, probably 
her husband, stands behind her cautiously securing her 
entrance and handing her a dram-bottle. Among the 
passengers waiting their turn to enter the coach is a 
very tall, strangely-garbed woman of sour and severe 
mien, who has already, perhaps, scented the fiery fluid 
and raises her hand as if in modest horror at the exhibi- 
tion of such a perverted appetite. Close to the latter 
is a woman carrying a lusty but peevish child, who 
threatens to wake the slumbering echoes within the 
coach and keep the passengers engaged in philosophical 
attempts to determine the balance between the blessings 
and curses of creation. 

A stout gentleman leaning on a cane and carrying 

a sword and another cane — though it would seem that 

the lethal weapon was foreign to his apparently peaceful 
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instincts, if not useless to one of his unwieldy appear- 
ance — patiently and fearfully awaits the safe bestowal 
of the heavy lady within the coach ere he ventures to 
mount ; he is, meanwhile, deaf to the pleadings of the 
hump-backed postilion who solicits the customary fee. 
In a basket, among the baggage, at the rear of the 
coach, sits an old dame serenely smoking a short pipe. 
The narrow limits within which she is confined, the 
excitement of the election crowd, the jolting seat she 
occupies, have no disturbing influence on her placid 
content. She indifferently awaits the moment of de- 
parture, intent only on the pleasures of her pipe. 

The wooden galleries around the court-yard crowded 
with curious onlookers preserve a faithful picture of a 
vanished past. The crowd in the background is a pro- 
cession of citizens exploiting the interests of their par- 
liamentary candidate ; they have mounted a figure on a 
chair, and in punning allusion to the candidate Child, 
Lord Castlemain (afterward Lord Tylney), who is en- 
gaged in a keen contest with Sir Robert Abdy and 
Mr. Bramston, have furnished it with a horn-book, bib, 
and rattle. The sign, " No Old Baby/' is a significant 
satire on the youth of the opposition candidate, whose 
age, on the election being disputed, was found to be 

only twenty when he offered himself for election. 
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( , ^"^ N the series of twelve prints, designed to 
I '. ■'■■<* '.r??'.\ illustrate this subject, the author was prob- 
j ti i ably inspired in his selection of the two 

^ 'prentices by the old play Eastward Ho! 

the joint work of Jonson, Chapman, and Marston, first 
printed in 1605, * n which the 'prentices of good and ill 
repute are respectively named Golding and Quicksilver, 
the former the counterpart of Hogarth's Goodchild, and 
the latter, that of his Idle. 

The vicious habits of 'prentices of his day were too 
notorious in the artist's city for him to lack abundant 
material for his undertaking. Gambling and other evil 
practices were responsible for the wreck of many a fair 
youth's life, and the subject appealed to the artist as one 
especially calling for graphic admonition. 

The prints were intended to awaken the latent good 

and strengthen the better inclinations of those for whom 

they were especially designed; hence their execution 
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called for force of expression rather than refinement 
On this subject, Hogarth said: 

"Yet, notwithstanding the inaccuracy of the en- 
graving, what was thought conducive and necessary for 
the purpose for which they [the prints] were intended, 
such as action and expression, etc., are as carefully 
attended to as the most delicate strokes of the graver 
would have done, sometimes more; for often expres- 
sion, the first quality in pictures, suffers in this point for 
fear the beauty of the stroke should be spoiled, while 
the rude and hasty touch, when the fancy is warm, gives 
a spirit not to be equalled in high finishing." 

Such is the declared view of the artist ; and that the 
purpose he had in view was fully accomplished may be 
gathered from the fact that not only were the episodes 
dramatized and successfully played, with the famous 
actor Tom King sustaining the rdle of the " Good 'Pren- 
tice," but they were also used as the subject for at least 
one sermon, and that a book was prepared for popular 
use, describing the various details embodied in the series. 
We learn from Hogarth that "these prints sold much 
more rapidly at Christmas than at any other time." 
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PLATE I 

THE FELLOW-TRENTICES AT THEIR 
LOOMS 

ENGRAVED IN 1 747 

Re-engraved by E. Smith 

I ILK-WEAVING was at the period of this 
print an industry of much greater relative 
importance than it is to-day, and those en- 
gaged in it as workers were probably more 
highly regarded than those now so employed. The 
operations, moreover, were more dependent on the indi- 
vidual skill and technical knowledge of the operatives 
than is the case now. 

Our first introduction to the 'prentices is in the silk- 
weaving establishment of their master, Mr. West, of 
Spitalfields. The good apprentice is seen busily em- 
ployed at his work ; light and cheerful in countenance 
as in his surroundings, he is earnestly and intelligently 
laboring to fulfil the terms of his indenture and qualify 
himself for advancement. The bent of his thoughts and 
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his serious purpose are indicated in the reputable ballads 

that hang behind him : Whittington, Lord Mayor, and 

The London 'Prentice, while a copy of The 'Prentices 

Guide lies on the floor near him in an orderly condition. 

This guide was probably furnished by the master to his 

apprentices as a reliable reference for their conduct 

In the youth asleep at a loom near by, the idle 

apprentice is at once recognized. With a humorous 

touch, Hogarth has placed him in the shadow, as if 

at once to express a fitting present atmosphere, and at 

the same time to suggest the future of his life. Above 

his head is affixed a vulgar ballad : Moll Flanders, while 

within easy reach, fixed in the lever that should be 

free, his pipe rests ; not far off is a capacious porter pot, 

the contents of which, and the narcotic influence of his 

pipe, have stupefied the youth, and, overcome by sleep, 

he stands leaning against the frame of his loom. The 

shuttle that should be in active operation has been 

pounced upon by a cat as an appropriate plaything. 

We see the idle 'prentice's copy of The 'Prentices Guide 

lying on the floor, a dilapidated pamphlet, not, surely, 

worn by use, but by misuse. The youth's untidy 

appearance and unkempt hair are in strict keeping 

with his attitude, and form a striking contrast to the 

appearance of Goodchild. At this moment, the master 
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enters the room, and his angry glance at once falls on 
the idler whom he threatens with punishment as he 
stands in the doorway with uplifted cane. 

The expression of both the lads and their master 
is well rendered, but, in considering the other details of 
the print, the author's avowed object must be borne in 
mind. There is a decidedly unpleasant effect in the 
confusion of the lines and multiplied angles that force 
themselves on the observer's attention. 

The print is, however, a forcible appeal to the eye 
and mind, and this was the object sought 
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PLATE II 

THE INDUSTRIOUS 'PRENTICE PERFORMING 
THE DUTY OF A CHRISTIAN 

ENGRAVED IN 1 747 

Re-engraved by C. Armstrong 

|T is a natural development of the artist's 
theme to give us a glimpse of the young 
'prentices' habits when released from the 
labors of the factory and beyond the sur- 
veillance of their master, hence in this print we are 
shown the manner of their spending their Sunday. 

Goodchild we find attending service in the church, 
in the company of his master's daughter, and occupying 
Mr. West's ample pew. The young man already seems 
to have fully established himself in the confidence and 
favor of the family, and the appearance of the two young 
people would imply that at least a kindly mutual interest 
existed between them. With meek and earnest coun- 
tenances, they join in the service of praise, and offer a 

worthy example to others. 
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The chief interest being centred in these two 
figures, the lack of attention to correctness of other 
details in the print will be less insisted on when the 
practical moral purpose is remembered, — the more 
so that those who have studied his engravings have 
fully realized the care and accuracy which have been 
bestowed on even the minor details in Hogarth's work 
generally. We see at once that the perspective in the 
present print is poor. The figures in the body of 
the church and in the organ-gallery, as well as those 
of the parson, the reader, and the clerk, are altogether 
too small, and the whole is wanting in depth. 

The few figures in the foreground have received 
more careful treatment The youthful lovers have 
pleasing and innocent expressions, though they lack 
any strongly marked characters, and the resemblance 
between them is noticeable, perhaps to suggest their 
close sympathies and the calm purity of their thoughts. 
In the figure and face of the massive lady behind the 
young girl what a contrast is presented ! If the juxta- 
position is the expression of the author's irrepressible 
love of burlesque, it is not so extravagant as to be 
unreal. Such contrasts are frequendy found in assem- 
blies of persons. In spite of the warm atmosphere of 

the church, as we may conclude from the stout lady's 
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extended fan, she, like those near her, does not neglect 
to add her voice to the swelling notes of praise ; the 
same may be said of the meek-looking man near her, 
while the stout individual immediately behind the young 
couple has fallen a victim to the drowsy atmosphere 
and punctuates the psalmody with his stertorous accom- 
paniment. 

This good, old-fashioned congregation is an active 
one as a whole ; listlessness is not its failing, if we may 
judge by those we have referred to, and the worship- 
pers seated on the tiers below the young couple. They 
are exerting their vocal powers in a way that would fill 
the heart of a pastor of a modern fashionable church 
with joy and gladness. 

Sitting alone, deeply engrossed in the work of 
praise, is an old pew-opener, who has seen more than 
one generation of worshippers file through the aisles of 
the sacred edifice. This figure is a strongly-drawn one. 
The custom of hanging the hats along the gallery and 
outside of the pews is shown with curious effect ; this 
plan certainly had advantages over the modern one of 
stowing the male head-gear under or upon the seats. 

Let us leave Goodchild and go in quest of Idle. 
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PLATE III 

THE IDLE TRENTICE AT PLAY IN THE 
CHURCH-YARD 

ENGRAVED IN 1 747 

Re-engraved by E. Smith 

IITHOUT the church in which Goodchild is 
passing the morning hours of Sunday in 
devotion, the idle 'prentice is found em- 
ploying his time in paltry gambling with a 
group of vagrants. Stretched on a grave-stone, mocking 
the sacred resting-place of the dead, Idle is now forg- 
ing the powerful links of the heavy chain that will bind 
him to vice and misery and drag him to his own early, 
dishonored grave. Already the debasing traces of his 
vicious ways are stamped on his features. His interest 
is not a calm, healthy, and confident one, but that of the 
cheat intent on his plundering venture. He is even 
thus early pictured as far advanced on the pathway 
of evil ; true manliness has departed from his coun- 
tenance, as it is stifled in his nature. Despising the 
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placid and respectable course followed by his fellow- 
•prentice, he seeks his pleasure in the society of outcasts, 
and his pastime in pernicious pursuits. He is presented 
to us here as engaged in the old English game of 
hustle-cap, so dear to unprincipled street gamblers of 
the time, and Idle is striving to outwit his companions 
by covering some of the half-pennies under the brim of 
his hat A shoe-black discovers the trick, and the fellow 
with the patch over his eye demands that the hat be 
removed. The little fellow looking on with an amused 
air, is probably not interested as a participant in the 
play, and keenly relishes the altercation of the players. 

While the parties are still disputing with all the 
eagerness of gamblers staking largely, a beadle appears 
on the scene, and, as if recognizing the apprentice, and 
desiring to punish him with a corrective intention, as well 
as for being the more guilty because of his attempted 
cheating, raises his cane to deliver a swinging blow on 
Idle's back. 

Not the ghastly memorials of death — the skulls, 
bones, the newly-opened grave, and the monitory tomb- 
stones — have voices to appeal to the perverse appren- 
tice warning him of the need of improving time and of 
the approach of eternity, nor the mute appeal of the 
worshippers entering the fane. 
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The group of gamblers is strongly drawn and their 
expressions admirably delineated. The shoe-black is a 
pronounced type of low cunning and degenerate condi- 
tion ; his appearance presents most tellingly the repul- 
sive aspects of sloth and vagrancy. The figure next 
him is easily recognized as a street idler and ne'er-do- 
well, and his gambling instinct is forcibly expressed 
in the engrossed attention he pays to the game. 

Idle still retains some traces of superiority to his 
associates in his dress and features, but his own slovenly 
air and his indifference to the filthy and squalid appear- 
ance of his companions emphasize the fact that he is 
voluntarily abandoning a career of usefulness and honor. 
Even the filthy attentions of two of the party to some 
of the plagues that are the usual companions of vaga- 
bonds do not affect him. 

A more marked contrast could hardly be presented 
between the condition and tastes of the two apprentices 
than is afforded by this print and the previous one : the 
one respected and self-respecting, the other suspected 
and the companion of thieves and vagabonds. 
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PLATE IV 

THE INDUSTRIOUS 'PRENTICE A FAVORITE, 
AND ENTRUSTED BY HIS MASTER 

ENGRAVED IN 1 747 

Re-engraved by S. Davenport 

URING his apprenticeship, Goodchild has 
unswervingly fulfilled his duties to his em- 
ployer with diligence and intelligent interest. 
Hence he has acquired a thorough mastery 
of the mechanical details of his craft, and his master, 
fully cognizant of his trustworthiness, has accorded to 
him many marks of appreciation and esteem. 

The present print shows the Industrious ' Prentice 
to have been promoted to the counting-house, and 
become the right-hand of his employer. He is en- 
trusted with the cash, books, and stock, and the rela- 
tions between Mr. West and himself are clearly depicted 
in the familiar way the former rests on his apprentice's 
shoulder, as well as in the expression at once partial 
and trustful with which he regards him, and the quiet 
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confidence of the latter as he receives his master's 
instructions. 

The scene is very simply drawn ; few details are 
requisite to convey the lesson the author teaches. The 
present is visually connected with the past by the intro- 
duction of the looms at which our hero but recendy 
worked. Weavers are actively engaged ; other workers 
are winding quills for the shuttles, while in the fore- 
ground a city porter is delivering bales of goods 
addressed "To Mr. West." 

Few as are the details, there are some significant 
features that call for explanation. The position of 
Mr. West's gloves, as they lie on the desk, is typical 
of a union, a closer relation of interests about to be 
consummated; and in the head-piece to the London 
Almanack the drawing represents "Industry taking 
Time by the Forelock/' an allusion that evidently im- 
plies endorsement of the 'prentice's sedulous and zealous 
application to his duties. There is but little scope for 
satire in this print, but Hogarth has seized an opening 
by representing the burly city porter as a swollen-nosed, 
pimpled-face, but good-humored fellow whose honesty 
has not been undermined by his frequent appeal to 
stimulants, which, like most of his class, he considered 
indispensable to sustain his powers. He wears the 
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official badge of the city, and is accompanied by a 
trusty mastiff, much to the annoyance of the office 
"tabby," whose dominion must not be questioned, and 
whose natural antipathy familiarity cannot subdue. 

Of the quality of execution, it may be said that the 
perspective is not well drawn, neither are the figures of 
the porter, the dog, and the cat. These defects, how- 
ever, are explainable by what has been said of this series 
generally. The purpose, however, of the print is plain : 
it forms a natural link in the series of events illustrating 
the subject, and develops the tale so aptly that such 
defects are easily overlooked. 
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